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EDITORIALS 


“Such a Time as This’ Crossing the portals of the new year gives 
rise to somber thoughts. The confused 


world situation augurs no bright future. This outlook affects men in all walks 
of life; and the teacher is not immune to it. How shall he meet it? 

A brief historical survey reveals that crises have always confronted man 
and challenged his intellectual acumen. They cannot and should not be 
ignored nor met with passive resignation. Such is not man’s God-intended 
mission as a member of society and a citizen of the world. On the contrary, 
man has been commissioned by the Creator to subdue the earth and to put 
forth real effort through work. 

Let us see ourselves in this frame as workers in the building of the 
Kingdom, specifically as Christian teachers on the various levels of the Church’s 
educational program. The stirring times in which we live are no more critical 
and challenging than were the days of our Lord’s public ministry nor those 
of Paul, His greatest Apostle. The Savior bade His disciples to lift up their 
heads when they saw “men’s hearts failing them for fear”; they were not to 
resign themselves passively to fate, as it were, but to follow His example and 
work while it is day. And Paul’s motivation of his untiring missionary efforts 
in a day when world conditions were more critical than are ours today was 
the constraining love of Christ. 

Ours is the privilege to live and work in these stirring times. To meet 
the challenge of our day should be our common objective, of which your 
editors must also be constantly conscious. It was both encouraging and 
gratifying to them to receive the following recent reaction from a reader: 
“I cannot recall underlining so many thoughts in any copy of a periodical as 
I discovered in your November issue. It’s those warm ideas grounded in our 
only Guide and saturated with His all-sufficient grace that will lead us out 
of the maze of silly pride and morbid suspicions and childish fears. We need 
more of such honest wrestling with today’s spiritual problems.” 

Let us courageously and confidently enter the new year. May the chal- 
lenges which 1953 may have in store for us make us more fully conscious of 
our mission as “able ministers of the new Testament.” May we not regard 
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it as purely accidental that we are living in this critical age, but realize that 
God has so planned it that we are “come to the kingdom for such a time 
as this” (Esther 4:14). In that spirit the editors pray that they ae share 
with their readers a happy and blessed New Year. BS 


World’s End and Year's Jesus said: “And when these things begin 

to come to pass, then look up, and lift up 
Beginning 

your heads; for your redemption draweth 
nigh” (Luke 21:28). He had been talking about fake Christs, wars, commo- 
tions, earthquakes, famines, pestilences, and fearful sights. He reminded His 
disciples that they would be persecuted and that this was the time for them 
to testify. 

Two things stand out daringly in this Bible chapter. First, the more the 
world becomes embroiled in catastrophic turmoil, the closer comes the great 
day of deliverance. The oftener the signs of violence appear, the surer we 
can be that “He which testifieth these things saith, Surely, I come quickly” 
(Rev. 22:20); the more evident it becomes that we are watching the signs 
which herald the approach of the great Day of the Lord. And as we watch, 
we fervently pray: “Amen. Even so, come Lord Jesus” (Rev. 22:20). 

Second, Jesus told His disciples that this was the time for them to 
testify. They were to testify everywhere, before all kinds of people, such 
as kings, rulers, or jailers. He also promised them help in their testimony. 

Now, standing at the threshold of a new year, it would look as though 
this were the time to take a firm grip on this word of the Lord and walk 
resolutely, with uplifted heads, into the opportunities of 1953. 

Our time is running short; so we must hurry with our mission program. 
Competing forces are challenging our Church and the Christian parish school. 
We must therefore increase the intensity with which we carry on the Father's 
business. 

The urgency of the times requires a quick survey of the objectives we want 
to reach in our local parish. We must take a quick inventory of the resources 
we have for reaching those objectives. We must spread a contagious feeling 
among the people of our parish, a desire on their part to tell the glorious 
story of the grace of God in Christ, our Savior, to a scared and pessimistic 
world, joc. 


A Letter to the D=aR Mr. Preswenr: 


President-Elect — Since the time that you were elected to the presidency, 

you have probably received much unsolicited advice 

as to what should be done in Washington, D.C. I trust that you will not be 
offended if I make my contribution. 

Mr. President, your first reception in Washington, D.C., was, no doubt, 

a heart-warming occasion. The emotional masses lined the streets to shout 

a hearty welcome, You probably had little chance to see the real Washington. 
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Now you have opportunity for another look. Permit me to call your attention 
to a few disturbing items. 

1. During World War I “temporary” offices for military personnel were 
built along the Mall. Since then the huge Pentagon has been constructed, 
but the “barracks” remain. Please remove them, Mr. President. They are eye- 
sores. They make citizens believe that a state of emergency should be the 
normal way of life. We are tired of emergencies. 

2. It is pleasing to note that the rooms housing the two divisions of the 
legislature have been renovated. However, Mr. President, don’t you think that 
the members of the House of Representatives should have some place besides 
their laps to deposit important papers? Please give them something besides 
a place to sit. No room? Make room. Look at the facilities provided for 
the delegates to the United Nations. 

3. It seems that the efficiency of Congress could be considerably enhanced 
by push-button voting and photographic recording. We can ill afford to tol- 
erate the primitive practices condoned at present. 

4. Mr. President, there is a slum area within sight of the Capitol. Why 
is it tolerated? Why isn’t Washington the bright and shining example on slum 
clearance? Many millions are spent for that purpose elsewhere. 

5. The Washington Monument is a spectacular structure. The two types 
of stone used in the interrupted construction process are aesthetically disturb- 
ing, but I suppose that cannot be remedied. 

6. If I remember correctly, green paint was put over some gorgeous wood 
paneling during the recent White House reconstruction. Things like that are 
very painful for those who enjoy good wood. Please have the paint removed. 

7. One item that disturbs me will probably be a bit delicate to handle. 
I did not get a real good look, but I think there is a tree of heaven growing 
in the yard of the Russian embassy. It hardly suits the circumstances. On 
further thought, the tree of heaven is usually considered a weed; so you had 
better leave it where it is. The tree is probably not worth an international 
crisis. 

8. Will you please do something about the English used by the guides in 
Washington? The next time you visit that segment of the Treasury where 
paper money is made, listen to the abuse of language. Perhaps a few men 
could be hired to rewrite the talks. 

9. Something ought to be done about traffic controls in Washington, D. C. 
It seems that the courageous have the right of way, pedestrians are a nuisance, 
and taxis have unlimited privileges. 

10. During the last several decades much has been said about social justice. 
It is an impression that discrimination is quite apparent in Washington, D. C. 
It should probably set some wholesome standards. 

11, Right close to your backyard is a huge building which was the home 
of the State Department. Please have this accumulation of promiscuously 
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distributed stones removed from the landscape. It in no way conforms with 
the general architectural pattern. 

12. It is generally agreed that the Supreme Court Building is one of the 
most beautiful structures in the world. A feeling of ecstasy prevails until one 
looks into the chamber where Court is conducted. Look at those chairs, 
Mr. President. These learned and respected men could surely agree on some 
furniture which would suit the circumstances. 

13. Mr. President, the items previously mentioned are incidentals. If you 
want to leave your name in the halls of fame, if you want to make a significant 
contribution to our great country, then concentrate primarily on one thing — 
honesty. Please eliminate that growing feeling that government and corrup- 
tion are synonymous terms. Please don’t replace the unethical with the un- 
scrupulous or vice versa. Make government something that deserves respect 
and honor. I shall pray for you and your associates. Remember, however, 
that God can only give light to those who are willing to see what is right 
and just and honorable and good. Go with Paul to the street called Straight, 
and listen to the messenger of God. As a citizen of our great and glorious 
country, all I ask is honest effort. H. G. 


Go! Tell! — And Teach! Man is so constituted that he conceptual- 

izes, verbalizes, and propagandizes. That 
is, he permits an idea or notion to become dynamic and reach a high point 
in his inner life. Then he gives that idea or notion a suitable linguistic 
symbol. Finally he endeavors to pass on that symbol to others. The more 
catching and novel that verbalized concept is, the greater the likelihood that 
it will stimulate reactions. But such verbalized concepts often degenerate into 
slogans. And, as every observer of human life knows, people who live by 
slogans and not by substance are in danger of developing into frenzied 
fanatics. The romanticist decries the rationalist, the existentialist the idealist, 
and the phenomenalist the realist. 

The Church, which seeks to describe its activities in intelligible language, 
also conceptualizes, verbalizes, and propagandizes. But in doing so, the 
Church, too, needs to be aware that people in the Church may stress some 
concepts at the expense of others which are also significant in the life of the 
Church, A case in point are the concepts evangelism and education. A Chris- 
tian can so overemphasize either one of these concepts as to jeopardize the 
peace and harmony of the Church. Such an overemphasis can, in fact, divide 
the Church into two camps: into a camp which promotes evangelism and 
into a camp which rides the crest of education. 

Both terms, evangelism and education, are most meaningful, since each, 
in its own way, verbalizes a peculiar responsibility of the Church. Yet neither 
term wholly excludes the other. The evangelist is also an educator. The 
educator is also an evangelist. The Church must go. True! May ours become 
more and more a going Church in the Scriptural, not in the modern pragmatic, 
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sense of the term! May she go to the ends of the earth! The Church must 
tell. She must tell people the good news of Jesus Christ. She must, through 
the Gospel and Holy Baptism, make followers of the Lord Jesus. May our 
Church always remain a telling Church! May she tell the evangel of Jesus 
Christ through all the channels which modern science has opened! 

But the Church must also teach. She must seek to teach the followers of 
the Lord Jesus all that He commanded. To tell without teaching easily leads 
to religious enthusiasm. To teach without telling easily leads to moral idealism. 
The preacher must always do both: tell and teach. The teacher must always 
do both: teach and tell. Each term suggests a peculiar duty and function 
of the Church. Yet neither of these terms may be stressed to the total dis- 
regard of the other. The Christian Church lives through the Word and by 
the Word. Therefore it must, to the end of time, always both tell and teach. 
And both functions must be sparked at all times by that electrifying go 
coming from the lips of Him who is both the Head of the Church and the 
Captain of man’s salvation. Paut M. BrETSCHER 


Your Calendars By now you are aware of the advertising possibilities 

of calendars. Your bank, grocery store, hardware 
store, and others have given you one of those day-numbering gadgets, hoping 
that you will hang it so that you can see their name. They think that if 
you are reminded, you will buy their products. 

Churches and schools also issue calendars. They may call attention to 
church programs, pulpit programs, and school programs. Your calendar will 
let people see just what you show them. They will make up their minds and 
use their judgment on the basis of the evidence you give them. If you want 
them to get the impression that your school year consists chiefly of vacations, 
then get out a calendar which shows only vacations. 

It often happens that a school calendar calls attention to the time the 
child is not in school, Columbus Day, Thanksgiving Day, and others. To be 
effective, your calendar should show how many days pupils are spending in 
the schoolroom. This will demonstrate that school is actually in session the 
required number of days in spite of vacation days and conferences. Your 
calendar, then, will give everybody the correct impression. i Ros 


More MEN TEACHERS. — We need more men teachers in the elementary 
schools. Children accept knowledge and begin to learn because of love. Boys 
should identify themselves with the masculine image as well as with the 
feminine image. Private schools sometimes go off the deep end in having only 
men teachers, even for the smallest children. The presence of more men 
teachers in the schools would be a great contribution to the mental health of 
all children. The presence of more men in the elementary schools would follow 
automatically the increases in pay for teachers justified by their social serv- 
ices. — Kari A. MENNINGER of the Menninger Foundation School of Graduate 
Psychiatric Training of Topeka, Kans., at the meeting of the National Citizens’ 
Commission in St. Louis. 


Christian Discipline in School 
(A Basis for Discussion of Problems in Discipline ) 
W. O. KRAEFT 


Introduction 

Teachers are judged by the dis- 
cipline they keep. Though there is 
the evident divergence between what 
people mean by discipline, they use 
this one criterion to evaluate a 
teacher. Many a teacher has been 
misunderstood, underrated, and even 
hampered in the performance of his 
work because he did not carry out the 
kind of discipline expected by parents, 
members of school boards, and pas- 
tors. 

Every teacher wants discipline and 
often goes to great lengths to get it. 
Yet teachers differ widely in their 
views concerning what constitutes dis- 
cipline or how to secure and main- 
tain it. As Burton says: “All sane per- 
sons, conservatives and progressives 
alike, believe in order and discipline. 
Order and discipline are characteristic 
of all sensible social situations; they 
are necessary in order to get anything 
done. The argument is not whether 
or not to have discipline. The real 
clash comes over what is meant by 
discipline and over methods of secur- 
ing order.” 

Both the meaning of discipline and 
the methods of securing order will 
find teachers divided into two camps. 
The one leans toward the authoritar- 
ian and the other toward democratic 
practices. In the authoritarian way of 
thinking the teacher is the central 


1 Wm. H. Burton, The Guidance of 
Learning Activities. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1944, p. 562. 


figure. He gives commands, the chil- 
dren obey. He sets up rules of the 
school and punishments for disobedi- 
ence. Infractions of rules of the school 
are at the same time personal affronts 
on the position and dignity of the 
teacher. A classroom manned by a 
teacher of this type prides itself on 
the straight rows, erect posture and 
silence of pupils, and precision re- 
sponses by pupils when they are 
asked, but only when they are asked. 
Punishments are graded with great 
care and administered in a routine, 
systematic way. Discipline is an end 
in itself. 

Those who rely on the democratic 
way of conducting a classroom have 
shifted the emphasis from conformity 
to rules and regulations and ways of 
doing things to getting things done. 
The purposes for which a child goes 
to school are the principal considera- 
tion. Goals are prominent. The child 
and his development are constantly in 
the foreground. The teacher retains 
his all-important function, but he has 
become a guide. Group morale and 
pupil participation in maintaining an 
orderly, effective procedure, share in 
the control of class activities. Pupil 
opinion is respected. Discipline and 
orderly procedure are a means to an 
end, which is the growth and develop- 
ment of the child. 

Very few teachers today would fit 
entirely into the one or the other cate- 
gory. Most of them would be some- 
where between the two. To what ex- 
tent he leans toward the one or the 
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other may be determined by review- 
ing the theories of discipline. Burton 
lists five: 2 

1. The first conception of discipline 
was purely vindictive. Actually there 
was little thought of reforming the 
individual or helping him adopt more 
socially acceptable behavior. Ven- 
geance was the goal. The teacher 
who takes pupil mischief and disturb- 
ance personally, who gives way to 
strong emotions, who inflicts severe 
punishments, who punishes indiscrim- 
inately, who adopts the “Ill show 
them who’s boss” attitude is acting 
on this level. The child is not to be 
educated or saved. He is to be made 
to conform or suffer. 

2. The next conception was that of 
retributive punishment and discipline. 
If one does evil, let him suffer the 
consequences. While it is sound 
theory that natural punishments fol- 
low misbehavior, the emphasis should 
not be upon the retribution, but on 
the development of understandings 
and attitudes making for desirable 
conduct. 

3. The deterrent theory is based on 
fear. Again, it is sound to train a child 
to consider the consequences and thus 
avoid certain modes of conduct. But 
educators are quite well agreed in 
condemning fear as the principal mo- 
tive of good conduct. They believe 
that a more desirable citizen is de- 
veloped when he recognizes what he 
ought to do. 

4, The remedial theory is more con- 
structive. It is based on our increased 
knowledge and supported by research 
regarding the nature of personality 


2 Ibid., pp. 564—566. 
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and its controls. Children are not ex- 
cused from responsiblity for their mis- 
deeds, but misbehavior is regarded as 
an outgrowth of the total life history 
of an individual. Diagnosis and cure 
are the desired processes. The aim is 
to save and remake the individual and 
to restore him to status. 

5. The preventive theory aims to 
prevent situations which call for re- 
medial measures. Those who accept 
this theory believe that discipline and 
order are the natural accompaniments 
of a desirable learning situation. 

Unfortunately, the discussion of dis- 
cipline in times past has had too much 
to say about the teacher’s part and too 
little about that of the child. The 
really significant thing in all pro- 
cedures in school is what happens to 
the child. In disciplinary measures 
we agree that the child must be 
guided toward the achievement of 
behavior controls which make him 
the kind of citizen which we desire. 
He should set up reaction patterns 
that will lead to that end and elimi- 
nate those which will stand in his way. 
Hence, every child must learn to con- 
trol his behavior or achieve self-dis- 
cipline. In this realm the teacher can 
make a significant contribution. 

As a workable definition we might 
use the one used by Mehl, Mills, and 
Douglass, Teaching in Elementary 
School: “Discipline in the elementary 
school seeks to assist each pupil to 
develop the abilities, attitudes, and 
habits essential to an ever-increasing 


intelligent self-discipline.” ® 


3 Mehl, Mills, Douglass, Teaching in the 
Elementary School. New York: The Ronald 
Press Co., 1950, p. 97. 
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Before discussing specific applica- 
tions of this definition, we need to 
examine some basic assumptions in 
education (and specifically Christian 
education). In the light of our re- 
action to these assumptions we can 
more easily discuss the diagnosis of 
difficulties and corrective measures. 


ASSUMPTIONS IN CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION AND GUIDANCE 


Assumption No. 1 


Christian education is essentially 
modification of behavior. In times 
past, education has been identified 
with “imparting” knowledge or “trans- 
mitting” information. While all edu- 
cation includes the imparting of 
knowledge, and especially Christian 
education will continue to transmit 
the “oracles of God,” education gen- 
erally has broader implications. An 
illustration may serve to clarify this 
point. In teaching the Bible story of 
creation we may impart the knowl- 
edge of the facts concerned with crea- 
tion: the chaos at the beginning, what 
God created each day and how He 
did it. But Christian education is con- 
cerned with the modification of the 
child’s behavior resulting from such 
learning. He is guided by the teacher 
to put meaning and significance into 
his confession of the First Article, 
“God has made me and all creatures 

. and still preserves them.” Skill- 
fully the teacher directs the child’s at- 
tention to the wonders of his physical 
structure — his eyes that act like auto- 
matic cameras instantly developing 
three-dimensional pictures which are 
recognized and appreciated. Dozens 
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of other wonders of the body will 
further “train up the child in the way 
in which he should go” (Prov. 22:6). 

The child is also led to associate 
the items on the breakfast table, the 
trees and shrubs and flowers he saw 
on the way to school as a wonderful 
product of God’s creative work and 
love for man. His whole outlook on 
life is changed by a study of the crea- 
tion story. What a difference to the 
child between merely reciting cor- 
rectly what God made each day, and 
appreciating what has been done for 
him through creation! Not only 
knowledge factors enter into his study, 
but also appreciations, attitudes, rev- 
erence —a changed outlook on life. 
He has become a changed individual, 
however slight the change has been. 
Education has been a modification of 
behavior. 


Assumption No. 2 


Learning, or the development of the 
child, is the principal concern of the 
school. We teachers know how easily 
we can so emphasize the textbook, the 
workbook, teaching devices and rou- 
tines, that we sometimes forget to look 
at the thing as a whole. In this case 
it is development of the child. These 
details are all important to the extent 
that they fit into the major objectives 
of education. Perhaps the most usable 
statement of the objectives of educa- 
tion is that of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the N.E. A. The 
familiar objectives need to be studied 
by the Christian teacher to see how 
they fit into his program of education. 

The first objective, self-realization, 
aims at the developing of the individ- 
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ual’s native abilities. It includes the 
common school activities in the three 
R’s, speech, health knowledge, etc. 
Each child is led to grow in relation 
to his inherited capacity. The Chris- 
tian teacher is vitally concerned with 
this objective. But to him it is not 
merely developing a child’s native en- 
dowment for social competence. He 
has a higher motive. To him it is the 
challenge contained in the parable of 
talents. The talents God has given to 
each child as a sacred trust are de- 
veloped to the glory of God and not 
for self-glory. 

The second objective, human rela- 
tionships, includes friendships, co-op- 
eration with others, courtesy, appre- 
ciation of, and co-operation with, the 
home and family. The Christian 
teacher is likewise concerned to guide 
children toward Christian social re- 
lationships. To him the Second Table 
of the Law is the motivating force and 
the directional signal for helping chil- 
dren in social competence. “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself” is not a pious 
phrase, but a very real urge to grow 
in co-operation, consideration, group 
loyalty, and social practices. 

The third objective, economic effi- 
ciency, deals with selecting a vocation 
or occupation and with developing 
the necessary abilities, appreciations, 
and attitudes to make work serve 
mankind. It includes personal eco- 
nomics, consumer judgment, and effi- 
ciency in buying. For the Christian 
teacher it means essentially steward- 
ship. The child is to be guided to 
utilize his abilities in a God-pleasing 
vocation; to develop the attitudes to- 
ward work and the production of 
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wealth with God and God’s kingdom 
in mind; to learn to share one’s pos- 
sessions with others. 

The fourth objective is civic respon- 
sibility — social justice, tolerance, 
judgment, conservation, citizenship, 
law observance, etc. The Christian 
teacher guides youth to “be subject 
unto the higher powers” (Rom. 18:1), 
but he goes further than a mere pas- 
sive attitude. He guides children into 
acceptable civic endeavors as a first 
step toward active participation in 
government. In this way he helps the 
child understand the democratic prin- 
ciples for which our country stands. 


Assumption No.3 
The teacher is a guide to help chil- 


dren in their development, not prin- 
cipally a dictator whose every wish 
and whim must be satisfied. This prin- 
ciple of guiding rather than driving is 
amply supported in Scripture. The 
teacher is a co-worker with God to 
bring children to Jesus and keep them 
with the Savior. His work is sup- 
ported by the bonds of love, consider- 
ation, and sympathetic understanding 
of “these little ones which believe in 
Me.” He assists children in their 
efforts by his example. He leads them 
toward greater consecration by draw- 
ing upon the great resources available 
in prayer. The genuine interest of the 
teacher in each child acts as a power- 
ful motive for all guidance efforts. 
The teacher is satisfied with his role 
as guide and not dictator. He is care- 
ful to avoid clashes and crises be- 
tween teacher and pupil. The pas- 
sages in Scripture referring to this re- 
lationship are put to practice: “Ye 
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fathers, provoke not your children to 
wrath” (Eph. 6:4), and: “Fathers, pro- 
voke not your children to anger, lest 
they be discouraged” (Col. 3:21). In- 
stead of driving children by hard, un- 
compromising discipline, the teacher 
assumes the role of guide. “Bring 
them up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord” (Eph. 6:4). Nurture 
is guidance. “Train up the child in the 
way he should go” (Prov. 22:6) is es- 
sentially guidance toward fuller de- 
velopment. The direction for such 
guidance is given us in the two tables 
of the Law: toward God and toward 
the neighbor. And the motive in both 
cases is love. 

Soft education? Oh, no! Children 
are guided toward using their talents 
and practicing stewardship over their 
resources, exercising consideration of 
the neighbor — all difficult tasks even 
for adults. They are further led to- 
ward accepting more and more re- 
sponsibility —as much as they can 
handle —toward a growing concern 
for schoolmates, helping to manage 
school functions, developing school 
morale, a growing interest in church 
functions, etc. This is very much 
harder than regaining status after re- 
ceiving the traditional type of punish- 
ment, but it is more genuinely edu- 
cative. 


Assumption No. 4 


The child is the center of the edu- 
cational program. It is for the child 
that school buildings are erected, cur- 
ricula established, textbooks printed, 
teachers called. The familiar saying 
among school administrators: “The 
money follows the child,” bears out 
this statement. The “Children’s Char- 
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ter” adopted by the White House Con- 
ference supports this view. 

Let us examine the status of the 
child in Christian education. We 
think of the story “Christ blesses little 
children” (Mark 10:18-16), of Matt. 
18:1-6, where the Savior emphasizes 
the worth and dignity of children and 
childhood. It is true, they are “flesh, 
born of flesh” (John 3:6); the “im- 
agination of their heart is evil from 
their youth” (Gen. 8:21); “all their 
righteousnesses are as filthy rags” (Is. 
64:6). Yet they are included in “these 
little ones which believe in Me” (Matt. 
18:6). They are ransomed by the 
blood of Christ. They are heirs of 
heaven. Little children who are bap- 
tized, just as their teachers, are in- 
cluded in the communion of saints. 
True, they, as we, daily sin much and 
indeed deserve nothing but punish- 
ment. But they are included in the 
unfathomable love of God, who has 
washed them clean from all sin and 
iniquity. 

In evaluating misdemeanors of chil- 
dren a Christian teacher will look 
upon an erring child with the advan- 
tage of his own experience. He will 
recognize the same conflict in his own 
person: “The good that I would I do 
not; but the evil which I would not, 
that I do” (Rom.7:19). The Chris- 
tian teacher becomes tolerant, not soft. 
Sin is always horrible. He becomes 
sympathetic as one who would help 
an erring brother, not push him 
further into the quagmire of sin. 
With patience and understanding the 
teacher will guide, direct, suggest, 
help the child: see the problem and 
think through to an acceptable solu- 
tion. 
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Assumption No.5 


Fach case treated will use Law and 
Gospel according to Biblical stand- 
ards. It has already been said that 
each child is a sinner and could easily 
be convicted by the Scriptures as to 
that status. Children, like adults, have 
come short of the perfection de- 
manded in the Decalog and must 
stand guilty before an accuser. But 
each sinner so condemned can point 
to the atoning sacrifice by the Savior, 
who has taken away the sin of the 
world, including the particular sin of 
which a child is accused. The sin- 
cere acceptance of that forgiveness in 
faith will justify the sinner before 
God. 

It seems somewhat out of keeping, 
then, if we attach all kinds of condi- 
tions to the announcement of forgive- 
ness. Not, if you will never do it 
again, or if you will be good, then 
Jesus will forgive you. Too often the 
correction of faults and guidance pro- 
cedures found in Lutheran schools too 
much resemble the legalistic steps 
leading to forgiveness as practiced in 
the Catholic Church. 

What is the alternative? In the 
schoolroom with a sound Christian 
tone, a child overcome with a fault 
will readily admit it if the price of 
doing so is not set too high. If it is 
a public affair and the child feels he 
will “lose face” with the group, he 
may resort to devious ways of circum- 
venting the steps that are to be taken. 
It is to be understood, of course, that 
we are here dealing with serious sit- 
uations, not trivial matters. The first 
requirement is a careful diagnosis of 
the offense and the conditions that led 
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up to the situation. The treatment 
may call for steps that would improve 
group morale rather than individual 
punishment. In any case Law and 
Gospel must be properly used if re- 
sults are to be obtained which are 
consistent with Biblical principles. 


Assumption No.6 
The principle of individual differ- 


ences applies to discipline as well as 
to learning. Each child is an individ- 
ual, unlike any other. The particular 
social background and training and 
his native endowment make him a 
person differing significantly from 


others. Moreover, the religious back- 


ground will differ widely. The Bible 
recognizes individual differences. 
1 Corinthians 12. 

If, then, each child differs consider- 
ably from others, he must be treated 
as an individual. This calls for the 
clinical view — examination, diagnosis, 
and study before treatment. In dis- 
cipline it would mean gathering the 
facts in the case, making an objective 
analysis of the findings, a diagnosis of 
the difficulty, and proposing a solution 
which will not thwart the personality 
of the child, but build it up. 

We need but look to the Master 
Teacher to convince ourselves of the 
positive constructive method He used. 
He was faced with the ugly situation 
of having a woman dragged before 
Him who was taken in adultery. By 
His omniscience He knew that the 
woman was sorry for her sin. There 
was no long sermon. Serious as this 
case was, He knew that the word “Go 
and sin no more’ (John 8:11) was 
sufficient. The woman at Jacob’s Well 
had to be made conscious of her sin. 
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Again, not a long harangue, but a 
penetrating, though loving, “Go, call 
thy husband” (John 4:16) led to the 
heart of the trouble. Similarly, no 
thundering sermons were needed for 
Zacchaeus. At once He said: “Zac- 
chaeus, make haste and come down, 
for today I must abide at thy house” 
(Luke 19:5). Even to the self-right- 
eous Pharisee-Simon the Lord said 
eamestly and sincerely but lovingly: 
“Simon, I have somewhat to say unto 
thee” (Luke 7:40). And then He 
showed him his fault by an objective 
parallel so that Simon could judge his 
action without prejudice. Of Simon’s 
sin He spoke only by indirection. In 
these cases Jesus convinced people of 
their sin, but His use of the Law 
would hardly be recognized by some 
people today as such. 

The teacher, not being omniscient, 
must find out the child’s intent and 
purpose. He must take into account 
the conditions that led up to the viola- 
tion. And when he has studied the 
facts, he will deal with the child pri- 


vately. A well-conceived joint prayer 
may set the stage for a heart-to-heart 
talk. 

Just a word in conclusion: The day 
has probably passed when it became 
necessary for a great leader in the Lu- 
theran Church to close a lecture by 
saying: “Gott gebe uns barmherzige 
Schullehrer.”. The days of the pro- 
miscuous use of the stick are probably 
over. But the problem of adjusting 
human behavior is with us and will 
remain. It is a problem that chal- 
lenges the best we have to offer: an 
ever-deepening sense of human worth; 
a greater appreciation of what God 
has. done for each child; a real urge 
to be helpful to the lambs of Christ; 
a sense of dignity in being called upon 
to act as co-workers with God in the 
spiritual development of human souls 
destined to eternity; a passion to be- 
come more tolerant, more understand- 
ing, yet wiser in directing human 
beings into paths which will develop 
them progressively into Christian per- 
sonalities. 


Out or Diversiry — Unity. — “A professor is one who thinks otherwise.” 
So defined Commissioner of Education McGrath. He presented his definition in 
a speech observing the inauguration of William G. Carr as NEA executive 
secretary on October 12. “This definition of the professor,” McGrath said, 
“epitomizes the fact that, by the very nature of their calling, educators must 
hold widely varying views.” It results in factors which act to divide the pro- 


fession, according to the Commissioner. 


McGrath maintained that, in addition, persons who work in one type of 
institution, like the elementary school, engage in activities and have interests 
that are somewhat different from those who work in high schools or universities. 
This horizontal cleavage is matched by a vertical separation growing out of 
specialization in subject matter among teachers beyond the early grades. Like- 
wise, teachers tend to organize themselves in groups separate from supervisors 
and administrative officers. These special interests sometimes cause disunity 
among the various segments of the profession. 

“I am not suggesting that this should be otherwise,” continued McGrath. 
“I am proposing, however, that minor differences growing out of professional 
specialization should be submerged in the larger good of the whole and that 
now it is essential that the profession present a united front in the face of the 
current attacks. I have a feeling that we should be more prompt and vigorous 
in answering charges and in positively advancing the cause of education.” 


The Why of Memory Work 


Wo. A. KRAMER 


Statements on the purpose and 
benefits of religious memory work are 
common in Lutheran publications, 
especially those of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. Some of 
these statements have been brought 
together and summarized in this ar- 
ticle. 


Memory Work for Doctrine 


In Lutheran circles it is taken for 
granted that religious conviction must 
rest on a thorough indoctrination of 
the membership. A mere emotional 
Christianity is considered unstable 
and therefore insufficient. Doctrine is 
stressed. Dr. Walther says on this 
point: 

The eternal thoughts from the heart 
of God which are revealed in the Scrip- 
tures for the salvation of men; the divine 
truths, counsels, and mysteries of faith 
. . « these and nothing else are the 
heavenly seed that must be sowed into 
the hearts of the hearers if there is to 
grow up the fruit of true repentance, un- 
feigned faith, and genuine, active love. 
There can be no true spiritual growth of 
a congregation without sermons that are 
rich in doctrinal content. He who neg- 
lects this matter is not faithful to his 
office, even though he may seem to con- 
sume himself in faithfully caring for the 
souls entrusted to him by constant eager 
admonition, by earnest correction, and 
by comforting that professes to be par- 
ticularly evangelical. In short, the first 
usus of the divine Word is “for doctrine” 
(2 Tim. 3:16); the first, necessary, indis- 
pensable quality of a bishop, a preacher, 
is that he be “apt to teach” (1 Tim. 3:2; 
2 Tim. 2:24); the first ministry in the 
Church is that of teaching, which is fol- 
lowed by exhortation (Rom. 12:7, 8); the 
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most important requisite in a sermon, 
next to the demand that it must be the 
pure Word of God, is that it be rich in 
doctrine.1 

Because of the emphasis of the Lu- 
theran Church on doctrine, Luther's 
Small Catechism, which contains a 
brief summary of Christian doctrine, 
plays an important part in religious 
instruction generally, including the 
memory work. 


Memory Work as a Defense 
Against Temptation 


One of the editors of Der Luthe- 
raner advocates the memorization of 
Scripture passages as a defense meas- 
ure against temptation when he 
writes: 


The defense of truth against error is 
accomplished in practice mostly by 
means of Bible passages carried in the 
memory. When our Savior was tempted 
by Satan, He did not search long in the 
Bible, but answered immediately: “It is 
written” (Matt. 4:4, 7, 10). A warrior 
must have his weapons available at all 
times; likewise a Christian must always 
be fortified with a number of passages 
with which to overcome the temptations 
of the devil.? 


Memory Work as a Means 
of Bringing Back the Erring 

In an interview with the writer, a 
veteran institutional missionary of the 


1 C, F. W. Walther, Amerikanish Luthe- 
rische Pastoraltheologie (St. Louis: Concor- 
dia Publishing House, 1906), p. 82. 

2 John Theodore Mueller, “Zum Aus- 
wendiglernen des Katechismus,” Der Lu- 
theraner, LXXXVIII (January 12, 1982), 
p. 28. 
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Lutheran Church? testified that the 
memory of religious selections learned 
in early youth frequently bears rich 
fruit in the work among the inmates 
of hospitals, sanitaria, prisons, and 
correctional institutions of various 
kinds. It provides a means of sym- 
pathetic contact between the pastor 
and the patient and in many cases 
serves to bring the erring back to 
their Savior. 


Memory Work of Comfort 
and Consolation 


A Lutheran pastor, in the following, 
reports the statement of a blind mem- 
ber of his church who thus expressed 
his gratitude for the selections mem- 
orized in youth: 

Pastor, how thankful I ought to be 
for having learned so many Scripture 
texts and hymns in my youth. Oh, how 
thankful I am to my pastor, my parents, 
and my teachers for having me memorize 
the Word of God in my youth! Now, in 
these years of blindness, in these long 
nights of twenty-four hours, I draw upon 
this store of the Word written into my 
memory when I was young. How thank- 
ful I ought to be, pastor! What comfort, 
what consolation, from the Word re- 
corded in memory when I cannot read 
any more. 


In commenting on the above state- 
ment the editor of the Lutheran Wit- 
ness adds: 


During our visits to the sick we have 
frequently heard similar expressions. 
Moreover, we have also heard expres- 
sions of painful regret by those who had 
memories which recorded nothing of 
God’s Word or the hymns of the Church.5 


3 Enno Duemling, Milwaukee, Wis. 

4 Quoted by Martin S. Sommer in an edi- 
torial, “Treasures of Memory,” Lutheran 
Witness, LXI (January 6, 1942), p. 4. 

5 Ibid. 
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Memory Work as a Basis 
for Confirmation Instruction 


The editor of Sunday school litera- 
ture emphasizes systematic memory 
work in religion as a necessary basis 
for later instruction preparatory to 
confirmation: 

We ought not to forget . . . that mem- 
ory work lays the foundation for later 
instruction. A pastor cannot bring up to 
an acceptable standard a class of con- 
firmands who are familiar with very few 
Bible verses, or who have learned noth- 
ing accurately, cannot even recite Lu- 
ther’s Small Catechism without faltering. 
Neglect of the memory will prove a con- 
stant hindrance to the child’s spiritual 
development, which presupposes an ele- 
mentary knowledge of Christian doctrine 
and life readily suggesting itself to the 
child in the form of simple and very 
definite statements he learned while 
young.® 


Summary Statement of the 
Purposes of Memory Work 


The most complete statement of the 
purposes of religious memory work in 
Lutheran schools is probably that in 
the course of study published under 
the auspices of the Board for Parish 
Education of the Missouri Synod.? 
This publication contains a general 
treatment of religious memory work 
and lists six objectives: 

“1, Knowledge by memory of the 
essential elements of Christian faith 


and doctrine.” 


8 A. C. Mueller, “Memory Work in the 
Sunday School,” Concordia Sunday School 
Teacher's Quarterly, XXVIII (April to June, 
1943), p. 83. 


7 Board for Parish Education, The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod, “Memory 
Work,” General Course of Study for Lu- 
theran Elementary Schools (St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1948), pp. 45—54. 
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Materials considered necessary for 
achieving this objective include all of 
Luther's Small Catechism, brief pas- 
sages of Scripture and some longer 
portions, especially Psalms, and a se- 
lection of Christian hymns.® 

“2. Acquisition of a rich store of 
religious memory material adequate 
for the Christian’s needs.” 

The Christian’s needs are defined as 
including “meditation and edification; 
prayer; admonition; comfort and con- 
solation; confession of faith; instruc- 
tion of others; effective statement of 
a point in argumentation; and ready 
and exact quotation of authority, or 
beauty of expression.” 

“3. Intimate acquaintance with 
gems of religious literature as a 
means of sympathetic contact be- 
tween Christians.” 

It is conceded in the discussion of 
this objective that pupils will forget 
much of what they have memorized 
in school, but it is maintained also 
that they will retain much, especially 
those selections which most ade- 
quately serve individual needs. It is 
held that even material which is par- 
tially forgotten will often be recalled 
in substance, and the worshiper in 
church will be edified, strengthened, 
comforted, admonished, and _ other- 
wise benefited by the citation of a 
familiar Scripture passage or hymn 
stanza. It is stated that such citation 
or quotation immediately establishes 
a point of contact and sympathy 
which wholly new material does not 
ordinarily produce. The pastor is said 
to find the same sympathetic response 


8 Ibid., p. 45. 
9 Ibid., p. 45. 
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in the private ministry to his members 
in times of need and trouble and at 
the sickbed. Christians are said to 
find the mutual acquaintance with 
identical religious material a bond of 
fellowship in many situations.!° 


“4, The ability and habit of putting 
memorized materials to practical use.” 

For the achievement of this objec- 
tive the teacher is advised to use in 
natural situations selections which his 
pupils have memorized and thus to 
show how the selections may be used 
and to train the pupils in the practical 
application of what they have learned. 
Quoting memory selections in conver- 
sation, using them frequently in the 
religious instruction, singing mem- 
orized hymns, and using prayers and 
hymns in school devotions are among 
the suggestions listed. 

“Dd. The ability and habit of exact 
memorizing and quotation.” 

These are not spiritual objectives, 
since they may be achieved equally 
well through memorization of non- 
religious material. However, they are 
listed as valuable by-products of re- 
ligious memory work.” 

“6. Stimulation of a love and desire 
for memory work through a realiza- 
tion of its present and future useful- 
ness,” 18 

This objective overlaps, apparently, 
with some of the others. In its prac- 
tical application it does not belong 
under the heading of purpose, but is 


closely related to adaptation of ma- 


10 [bid., p. 47. 
11 Ibid., p. 46. 
12 [bid., p. 47. 
13 Ibid., p. 48. 
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terials to learning capacity, motiva- 
tion, favorable conditions for study, 
and the like. It is listed here for the 
sake of completeness. 

A closer analysis of the objectives 
listed in the course of study quoted 
above indicates that religious memory 
work in Lutheran schools is intended 
to serve primarily three purposes: 
(1) To provide a basic knowledge of 
Christian doctrine; (2) to serve as 
a treasure chest from which the spir- 
itual life is constantly nourished and 
strengthened regardless of the circum- 
stances of life; and (3) to supply a 
memory store of some of the choicest 
worship materials. 

Interestingly enough, May Hill 
Arbuthnot reports an experience 
which indicates the use made of 
religious memory selections by a pupil 
in public school which supports the 
testimony of many Lutherans regard- 
ing the value of memory work. She 
writes: 

One Thanksgiving we were using 
some of the Psalms for our festival. 
Some of the children’s fathers were out 
of work, and there was grief and anxiety 
in many homes. A child whispered to 
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me one day, “You know what? Those 
Psalms are nice to say when you go to 
bed. They make me feel kind of safe.”14 

It appears from the previous dis- 
cussion that, in the experience of 
many, memory selections of a religious 
nature have contributed to the estab- 
lishment of a stable scale of values 
and have served as guides and sup- 
ports in many dangerous or confusing 
situations of life. Many church mem- 
bers have testified that the selections 
they have learned in school actually 
hold for them the values enumerated 
above. The writer can say for him- 
self that his own experiences sub- 
stantiate the statements of others 
which have been made to him in 
person and which have been reported 
in the publications of the Church. The 
reader has probably had similar ex- 
periences. 

The teacher in the Lutheran school 
will do well periodically to review the 
benefits of religious memory work and 
to remind the pupils of its purpose 


and use. 


14 May Hill Arbuthnot, “Reading Can Be 
Fun,” School Briefs (October, 1940), p. 2. 


STICK TO THE THREE R’s, — Here’s why some people would like teachers to 
stick to the three R’s — and teach little else. 


The “explanation” comes from the McCormick newspaper, the Washington 


Times-Herald. 


“The teachers can’t go too far off the track of common sense teaching 
mathematics, for there the logic of the fact is iron-bound for both master and 
pupil alike, for all practical purposes. Two and two make four, and that is that, 


relativity or no. 


“In languages, the rule holds pretty much the same. The way the French 
say ‘cat’ is the way they say it, and all a teacher can do is explain the fact 
and see that the pupil gets it through his head. 


“But from there the takeoff is abrupt and dizzy. In economics, history, 
sociology, geography and associated subjects, individual teachers have wide- 
open opportunities to grind their private axes. And everybody knows they do. 
All you have to do, for proof, is read the books they write and listen to what 


they say in class and out.” 


Guidance Through Pupil Reports 


FREDERICK A, MEYER 


It is a truism to state that a sound 
guidance program is essential to the 
successful operation of any educa- 
tional institution. That this planned 
program should be put into opera- 
tion at the earliest possible moment 
is also just as obvious. There are 
many facets to a successful guidance 
program, and in our limited space 
we cannot begin to study them all. 
Rather we shall survey an attempt 
to cope with the most evident phase, 
the pupil reports to parents. 

There may be several reasons for 
reporting pupil progress. These were 
more thoroughly treated in the April, 
1951, issue of LurHeRAN EpucaATION 
under the title “Reporting Pupil 
Progress in the Classroom” and need 
not be examined again. However, it 
is necessary to repeat the one major 
objective of reporting to provide a 
basis for guidance through reporting. 
The basic objective of reporting 
pupil progress is to provide informa- 
tion and opportunity for the home 
and school to work co-operatively in 
guiding the child, It was this objec- 
tive that caused our faculty no little 
concern when the question of re- 
porting was discussed at planning 
meetings. In days not too long past 
reports to parents caused a feeling 
of dread and fear of reprisal in the 
pupils. Instead of stimulating, the 
reports dampened enthusiasm. This 
was neither good public relations nor 
sound guidance. We were deter- 
mined to try to guide our pupils to 
greater efforts and achievements. 
With this in mind we began to ex- 


amine existing forms for reporting 
pupil progress. 

As we examined forms commonly 
used in both Lutheran and public 
schools, it became increasingly evi- 
dent that none of them would be 
wholly satisfactory if we were to meet 
the above-stated basic objective of 
reporting. Form after form was set 
aside as inadequate in one way or 
another. Some were entirely too 
brief to give enough information, 
others neglected one or another item 
that would aid in presenting a well- 
rounded picture of the pupil. Most 
of them were mainly negative in 
approach. It was clear that something 
“new” would have to be designed to 
meet the need. 

The first consideration was that of 
selecting the items to be included that 
would best reach the objective. We 
began to re-evaluate the materials we 
had already studied, sifting out the 
undesirable and retaining the useful. 
These again needed to be restated 
and adapted to our needs. In this 
manner our new report form gradu- 
ally took shape. A brief explanation 
of the items will be made in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs along with the 
description of the form. 

After the items had been selected, 
a format was chosen. A larger size, 
7X10 inches, was deliberately se- 
lected to provide ample space for the 
material and to avoid the usual ap- 
pearance. On the cover page a small 
picture of the boy Jesus was placed. 
Below this was given the necessary 
information as to the name of the 
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were used in order to set up goals to 
be reached through a co-operative 

The basic material of the report 
was placed on the two inside pages. 


Straightforward, positive statements 
effort. 


ght 


GUIDANCE THROUGH PUPIL REPORTS 
e of help in guiding the pupil. 


tion of the parents. These suggested 
signs for which parents should look, 


and procedures to follow which mi 


several statements for the considera- 
b 


from the guidance point of view were 
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One page was devoted to habits and 
attitudes, the other to progress in 
subjects. In the field of habits and 
attitudes, four general headings were 
chosen: Christian attitudes, social at- 
titudes, work habits, and health 
habits. Each of these were in tum 
divided into their various phases. 
The habits and attitudes were stated 
in a positive way in order to set up 
goals to be reached. In this way not 
only a picture of the pupil was avail- 
able, but also the desirable trait was 
set up as something worth while to 
be attained. The progress-in-subjects 
section of the report lists the usual 
academic subjects with the addition 
of homemaking and crafts. Each of 
the basic-subject fields was divided 
into smaller phases to permit a clearer 
presentation of the pupil’s progress 
as well as to indicate possible ap- 
proaches to any difficulties that might 
be evident. These statements were 
again made in a positive way in 
order to set up desirable goals. 
Provision was made for a statement 
of the pupil's reading level, thus 
making it possible to locate the pupil 
more quickly in a group in which 
he will be able to succeed. In the 
primary form the habits and _atti- 
tudes were presented in a simple 
picture form so that they might be 
more easily understood by the pupils 
themselves. It was the abstract con- 
cepts of habit and attitudes that led 
us to have a separate form for the 
primary and middle and upper 
grades. The marking key provides 
considerable latitude as to symbols. 
Four possible systems were set up, 
ranging from the traditional A, B, C, 
D, F, to the newer Commendable, 
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Satisfactory, Needs Improvement. 
These four possibilities were entered 
to permit a choice in key to those 
Lutheran schools in our area that 
made use of our reports. We prefer 
the latter key because we felt it was 
most in keeping with the objective 
set up for our reports. It is not so 
final-sounding as the traditional 
marks, and yet it offers a satisfactory 
explanation of the pupil’s work. It 
furthermore sets up goals to be 
reached. This type of marking also 
discourages the comparing of one 
child with another, since it is based 
on individual progress according to 
ability rather than class standards. 
With the addition of an attendance 
record, our new form was completed. 
After some revision the report was 
sent to the printer. The primary 
form was printed on buff or yellow 
stock, while the middle and upper 
form was printed on green. Ample 
space plus pleasing colors made them 
appear quite attractive. This was the 
mechanics of producing something 
different in pupil reporting. The real 
test was yet to come, 

Whether or not they would accom- 
plish their purpose was to be seen. 
Our first step was to introduce them 
to the parents of our pupils. This 
was done at one of our Parent-Teacher 
Organization meetings shortly before 
the end of the first report period. 
The explanation was received with 
evident interest, but it was not until 
the first reports were sent home that 
the real comment was heard. More 
parent-teacher conferences were 
called for, while others voiced the 
thought that they now had a clearer 
picture of their child’s growth at 
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school. Needless to say, we were 
happy to have the opportunity for 
closer co-operation between home 
and school. From the teacher’s point 
of view it may be said that although 
the reports take longer to prepare, 
they call for a better understanding 
of the child on the part of the 
teacher. Now that a year of trial for 
these reports has gone by, it may be 
said that while they are not perfect 
by any means, the reports are a step 
in the right direction. Certain 
changes were needed. We found that 
we had made no provision for written 
parent-and-teacher comment. This is 
to be remedied by the addition of 
notes and letters written on note pads 
provided for this purpose. Plans are 
being made to add more emphasis 
to the parent-teacher conference as 
a means to discuss the child and his 
problems more thoroughly. Our 
methods of evaluating the child’s 
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progress were not as efficient as they 
should have been. This year a case 
study folder will be kept for each 
pupil to enable the teacher to keep 
a more accurate record of the pupil’s 
achievements, These will be kept up 
to date with the addition of new 
material as often as is deemed ad- 
visable, and will be passed on from 
teacher to teacher with the pupil. 
Another year’s use will no doubt 
bring to our attention other correc- 
tions and revisions that will need to 
be made. However, on the basis of 
the results of the past year’s expe- 
riences, a report form for the kinder- 
garten level is now in the planning 
stage. This form will be in the same 
vein as the reports for the grades, 
aiming at an understandable report 
medium for small children. 

The two report forms illustrated 
are presently used in St. John’s Lu- 
theran School, Beloit, Wis. 


ApuLr EpucaTion ENROLMENT INCREASES. — Adult school classes enrolled 
an estimated 4,744,256 students during the past year, an increase of approxi- 
mately 1,550,000 in the past four years. These figures were obtained from 
a new nationwide survey conducted by the Division of Adult Education Service 
of the NEA and financed by the Fund for Adult Education, an independent 
organization established by the Ford Foundation. 

Housewives comprise nearly one-fourth (24.2 per cent) of the total enrol- 
ment in adult classes. Approximately 26 per cent is made up of skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled workers. A little more than 17 per cent of the total are 


business and office workers. 


The report indicates that adults no longer are satisfied with academic pro- 
grams which are an extension of elementary and secondary school. Ranked as 
most popular by adults are classes in civics and public affairs forums, which 
have more than tripled in number since 1946—47. Safety and automobile- 
driver education is the second most popular field of adult education. 

Other classes reporting an increase in enrolment include remedial and 
special education, health and physical education, and agriculture. Smallest 
increases were reported in the area of general academic education. Only slight 
increases were indicated in the field of vocational and commercial education. 

The most controversial issues facing many groups of public-school adult 
education people today are questions about the inclusion of recreational ac- 
tivities in programs and the payment of fees. — The Education Digest, Novem- 
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To write a short article on a subject 
as delicate and misunderstood as a 
child, as all-inclusive and powerful as 
art, overwhelms me. Give me reams 
of paper — give me several years. 
Consider this as disjointed thoughts 
and notes on the subject. 

The meaning attached to the term 
“art” in the mind of the general pub- 
lic ranges from the narrow acquaint- 
ance with masterpieces of paintings 
and sculpture to a wide conception 
of art as a language of beauty enter- 
ing into all phases of life and becom- 
ing a way of life. Art is not some- 
thing to be done, but is the best way 
of doing whatever needs to be done. 
It is usually treated as a nonessential, 
possible only for the talented few. 
I plead for a large emphasis of art. 

Through an appreciation of art, the 
cultural heritage of the people will 
be perpetuated. We cannot teach 
appreciation. The pupil will develop 
his own. Our job is to help children 
live with art and let the appreciation 
take care of itself. We should help 
pupils understand their own surround- 
ings, background, culture, and them- 
selves. We should concern ourselves 
with the development of the creative 
power that people have pent up with- 
in themselves and help to release this 
creative power —to do the thing he 


Self-expression 
Expression according to child’s own level 
Independent thinking 
Emotional outlet 
Freedom and flexibility 
Easy adjustment to new situations 
Progress, success, happiness. 


contrasted with 


wants to do, uninhibited by the fear 
of what others might say. 

Whenever we hear children say, 
“I can’t draw that,” we can be sure 
that some kind of interference has 
occurred in their lives. For the child, 
art is not the same as it is for the 
adult. Since the child’s thinking is 
different from that of the adult, his 
expression must also differ. Inter- 
ference starts perhaps when children 
scribble and eager parents expect to 
see something that fits their own adult 
conception. 

Don’t impose your own images on 
a child. All modes of expression but 
the child’s own are foreign to him. 
Never give the work of one child as 
an example to another. 

“Scribbling” or, in another field of 
expression, “babbling,” can be a 
means of self-expression as well as 
a potential high form of art creation. 
At the same time a babbling child, if 
forced to draw “reality,” can neither 
understand nor conceive what he is 
supposed to draw. We must have 
a knowledge of what we can expect 
in the different age groups and dif- 
ferent mental levels. 

The importance of art education 
for personality growth and develop- 
ment can easily be recognized by the 
following table. 


Imitation 

Expression according to strange level 
Dependent thinking 

Frustration 

Inhibitions and restrictions 

Going along set patterns 


Leaning toward others, dependency, 
stiffness. 
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“Perfect” is a relative value judg- 
ment, and in creative activity it 
means “perfect” in relationship to the 
child’s experience. A man can be 
drawn by a five-year-old child or by 
a sixteen-year-old youth. They will 
be different. What the child draws 
is his subjective experience of what 
is important to him during the act 
of drawing. The drawing gives us an 
excellent record of the things which 
are of special mental or emotional 
importance to the child. 

To some people education still 
means only knowing what is in cer- 
tain books. 

All children love pictures. Pictures 
have great teaching value. Early 
teaching should be given through 
good pictures, through teaching of 
good color, familiar scenes, then the 
less familiar, gradually leading on 
through more pictures which give 
meaning to more words and which 
deal with various phases of life. 

The following are steps in the de- 
velopment of an art appreciation: 


1. Bring the pupils into contact with 
beautiful things which are on THEIR 
level of appreciation. 

Begin by bringing interesting ob- 
jects to class, examples of children’s 
art, craft objects, interesting natural 
objects, such as stones, colorful leaves, 
etc., and scatter them about the room. 
Arouse the curiosity of the pupils. It 
is significant that great people have 
written beautiful poems about these 
homely things, the same things chil- 
dren have seen and with which they 
have played. Some of the most in- 
spiring and thrilling scenes wished 
for by great artists and composers 
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have been seen by some tousle-headed 
lad who pauses to see a boy reflected 
in a Jersey heifer’s eyes, who trudges 
up a slight incline to look out across 
the morning spread endlessly on the 
broad forehead of some midwest 
plain. Masterpieces! A few are 
caught on canvas, a few put to music. 

Have we been bringing pupils into 
contact with beautiful things, or were 
they surrounded with beauty long 
before we came into their lives? Our 
first step in art appreciation is to 
teach them to see. 


2. Let pupils experiment. 

Now bring out the paint boxes, 
crayons, clay, or other media. Try 
something. This is a new language 
for them; they have spoken their first 
word. Don't be discouraged. Experi- 
ment with new materials, find all 
possibilities and limitations. Do not 
copy! In copying a picture a pupil 
is robbing himself of the very essence 
of child art. The teacher must not 
tell the “how” of art, he must be 
understanding and encourage the 
pupil. He will suggest, “What will 
happen if we do this or that?” 

Children have many worth-while 
thoughts that we, as adults, some- 
times fail to observe. The teacher, 
in gaining the confidence of children, 
gains a grandstand seat to their 
pageant of thoughts. 

All teachers who desire to learn 
and understand the child’s needs, 
thinking, and emotions should use 
creative expression as one of the rich- 
est sources of the teaching method. 


3. Help the pupils develop a broad 
vocabulary. 
Nearly all people have an appre- 
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ciation of art in one or more of its 
forms. To develop this “original” of 
appreciation, we should gradually 
widen the pupil's knowledge and 
understanding of the subject. We 
will fail if we begin with strange 
pictures or try to push our pupils into 
a whole new field of thought, but 
we can begin with the things of inter- 
est to the pupils and build upon these. 

Children become dissatisfied with 
their lack of knowledge concerning 
forms. It isn’t because they can't 
draw the form in question, but it is 
because they have never really seen 
this object. They must experience. 

Children draw only what they 
know. The most important will al- 
ways be the larger. Here is a drawing 
showing Mamma _ picking apples. 
Why shouldn't Mamma be larger 
than a tree? The sky is overhead, the 
ground is below — that will be shown. 
If children wonder how the sky can 
be down behind things, then is the 
time to explain. Step to the window 
and show them how the sky does 
come down and meet the hills or 
trees. 

Adults find it hard to accept a 
child’s viewpoint of things. A child 
knows that the sky is far up over the 
world, with a space between where 
the birds fly, As a result, he will paint 
his sky in one blue band across the 
top edge of the paper. The heads of 
figures are larger, because they are 
most important — they see with them 
and eat with them, etc. They know 
there is a sun in the sky, and are 
fascinated with its warmth and bril- 
liance. Don't be surprised to find a 
sun in nearly every child’s drawing. 

As pupils advance in school, they 
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question more and more. If only we 
can keep their third-grade attitudes, 
they will learn the eighth-grade tech- 
niques. Little children have a natural 
love of the beautiful. Unless we 
stimulate this love, they become 
afraid to enjoy beauty. 

4, Relate creative urges and efforts 
of children to a background which 
will orient them to the whole scope of 
creative expression. 

In this stage we should give the 
pupil a broad background, give him 
an understanding of what art has 
always been to people, help him feel 
in tune with the past, and give him 
an explanation of the art of today. 
He should be given confidence in his 
own ability to create and express his 
ideas. Children feel kindlier towards 
art when they are given reasons for 
its being. 

Encourage pupils to talk and to 
state opinions about reproductions 
taken from your picture file. Every 
school should have a picture file from 
the past and present, of paintings, 
sculpture, and all types of art. Pic- 
tures might be brought from home 
by the pupils; some may be found 
in magazines, 

The children’s work will be more 
childlike and less realistic than some 
of the masters, but it will be equally 
sincere. It is this sincerity that we 
should encourage in our school work. 
We should emphasize and discuss 
points which children are capable of 
comprehending. Let us show that 
artists paint things that are of par- 
ticular interest to them. The painting 
shows what the artist especially liked 
and loved. 

Discuss the color used by artists. 
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Discuss reasons the artist might have 
had for using certain colors, and how 
he applied them to the canvas. Dis- 
cuss pictures by Gauguin, which were 
painted while he was surrounded by 
the exotic beauty of Tahiti. Bring 
out the difference in colors found in 
the tropics compared with that found 
in the Arctic. Point out what colors 
were used to create a feeling of cool- 
ness, gaiety, despair, excitement, etc. 

We do not expect every child to 
grow up to be an artist; but as an 
adult, each is going to be surrounded 
by products of designers and should 
learn to appreciate and enjoy good 
design. Every bar of soap, every 
bottle of catsup has been designed to 
be more attractive to the eye. Look 
at them for evidences of good taste. 

5. Give the children freedom to live 
with art. 

Art is not something we might 
practice once before each meal. It is 
like a great potentiality, inherent in 
all people, only awaiting release. The 
teacher should keep the environment 
of the room conducive to fruitful art 
activity. Bulletin boards can be an 
inspiration as well as a place to pin 
notices. 

Reserve a top of a book case or 
corner of the room, where each morn- 
ing a pupil may make an offering of 
something beautiful he or she has 
found on the way to school. This is 
an excellent way to arouse in pupils 
a sense of colors, forms, and beauty 
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in common things —a pat of moss, 
a rock, a few blades of red-tipped 
grass, leaves, seeds. Let pupils choose 
the articles worthy of this corner. 

Pictures in schoolrooms should sel- 
dom be permanent fixtures. They 
should be hung even with the average 
eye level of the pupils. Exhibitions of 
children’s work are an important 
means of helping pupils to realize the 
wide possibilities for expression. The 
pupils should arrange these displays. 

In criticizing anything creative, 
one must be extremely careful. 
Keep child art in the “child art” 
class and not in competition with that 
of the adult world. 

Genuine art and a genuine art 
program is synonymous with genuine 
democracy. Make it possible for chil- 
dren to discover how, throughout all 
ages, art has been created for the 
satisfaction of human needs. Develop 
in children an alertness and sensitivity 
to the things around them. Encour- 
age them to experiment. 

Striving for perfection in skills may 
be necessary in high schools and col- 
leges, but for the elementary school 
the appreciation of art in all its forms 
is the important thing. Appreciation 
comes only from 1) seeing, 2) expe- 
riencing, 3) doing. 

Many excellent books have been 
written on Children’s Art lately. The 
teacher should by all means read and 
study Creative and Mental Growth by 
Viktor Lowenfeld. 


Sratistics FoR Epucators. — A total of 70,000 physicians and surgeons in 
the country are enrolled in refresher and postgraduate courses. Attendance at 


such courses has risen sharply this year. 


In 1920 only 1.6 per cent of all pupils enrolled in school were transported 
at public expense. Today the percentage has risen to 27.8. 
Of the 21,000 high schools in the United States, 5,000 don’t have student 


councils, 


What About Psychoanalysis? 


E. L. ScHAPSMEIER 


In a recent survey to determine the 
ten greatest men of the past half cen- 
tury, the name of Sigmund Freud 
was prominently displayed among the 
leaders. This man was spurned by 
the psychologists of his day as being 
unscientific, condemned by the clergy 
as antireligious, and misunderstood 
by the educational world. Today this 
man is respected by the medical pro- 
fession and is held in high esteem by 
the layman. 

Our purpose is to present a brief 
summary of Dr. Sigmund Freud and 
his work. We feel he has contributed 
something to education in general 
and to Lutheran education specifi- 
cally. 

Dr. Freud began his career as a 
medical practitioner with an elderly 
Dr. Breuer of Vienna. During their 
practice they received a patient who 
represented a strange case of hysteria. 


The patient, a girl in her early twen- 
ties, was bedridden for several months 
with a long array of symptoms. Both 
legs and the right arm were paralyzed, 
sight and hearing were greatly impaired, 
the neck muscles were uncomfortably 
contracted, and there was a persistent 
nervous cough, occasional nausea, and 
periodic difficulty with speech. One 
could scarcely imagine a more senseless 
jargon of symptoms. Besides all these 
afflictions of the body there were fre- 
quent alterations of mental state: con- 
fusions and a dreamy condition which 
Breuer called “absence.” It was the sym- 
pathetic observation of these mental 
states that gave Breuer his first clues 
concerning the symptoms and his first 
success in alleviating them. During her 

eriods of “absence” the girl often mum- 
bled to herself as if her thoughts were 


busy. Breuer took note of her words and 
later, after inducing an hypnotic state, 
repeatedly gave them back to her. In 
this way she was led to reveal the fan- 
tasies that occupied her in her dreamy 
states. When she had unburdened her- 
self of these fantasies, she felt relieved 
and awakened from the hypnosis tem- 
porarily much improved.* 

Prior to this time, hypnosis was 
used in lieu of anesthesia for painless 
operations. Under hypnosis the pa- 
tient talked freely. This led them to 
believe that she had no real physical 
disability. Freud began to speculate 
as to the reason for this strange be- 
havior. He concluded that the sup- 
posed physical disability was caused 
either by mental or emotional re- 
action. 

At this point Freud began his life- 
time work to try to discover the cause 
and the cure for hysterial symptoms, 
i.e., those indicating organic disabil- 
ity and yet having no organic cause. 
Today no one disputes the basic as- 
sumption of Dr. Freud that the emo- 
tions and mental attitudes do influ- 
ence behavior. Disagreement arises 
on his specific interpretation of these 
influences and their causes. 


During the long and arduous years 
of dealing with abnormalities ranging 
from emotional anxiety to outright 
mental abnormality, Freud struggled 
to find some treatment that would 
endure. Hypnotism induced the pa- 


tient to reveal difficulties, but upon 


* Robert W. White, The Abnormal Per- 
sonality (New York: The Ronald Press, 
1948), p. 31. 
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awakening he did not remember 
what he had said. Suggestions made 
by the doctor while the patient was 
in a hypnotic trance were effective 
for only a few weeks. For these 
reasons Freud discarded hypnotism 
as a means of treatment and substi- 
tuted psychoanalysis. 

Psychoanalysis is an interview type 
of probing whereby the patient is 
instructed to talk freely. Over a 
period of time the rapport established 
allows the psychiatrist to uncover 
information that the patient has sup- 
pressed or forgotten. 

Most psychologists agree that the 
problems of youth are the ones that 
often cause the difficulties later in 
life. For a teacher not to realize this 
is disastrous. A good example is the 
nice, quiet little boy in the rear seat. 
He never causes any trouble, is polite, 
and does his work reasonably well. 
In addition, he never mingles with 
the other children, never volunteers 
for anything, and is moody. This, of 
course, is a youth that will not grow 
up with the well-rounded personality 
he should. He probably will not ever 
be a criminal nor will he ever get 
into serious trouble, but life can be 
pretty lonely and miserable for the 
social misfit. It would only have 
taken the teacher relatively little time 
to see to it that he got in on group 
activities and that he made friends. 
Perhaps a change in his seat or a 
word to some boy or girl would have 
been the changing point in his life. 
It is this principle that has value for 
Lutheran teachers. 

Freud has devised an elaborate 
theory of the mind and how he be- 
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lieves it functions. For the interested 
observer it might serve to give further 
insight into the vast and intricate 
problems of the human mind. The 
entire Freudian theory is exactly 
a theory and nothing else. It has 
undergone several revisions and un- 
doubtedly would have undergone 
some more if death had not inter- 
vened. The objectionable “sex” ele- 
ment had already been revised into 
the “life principle’ even before 
Freud’s death. Freud was scientifi- 
cally minded in that he was not 
beneath altering his views to stay 
within new-found facts as revealed 
by case studies. Freud was not nearly 
so dogmatic as some of his followers 
have been. But the fact remains that 
his theories are not proved nor fully 
accepted even by psychologists. Close 
associates, such as Jung and Adler, 
disagreed enough to publish their 
own theories. Therefore it is recom- 
mended that Freud be read only as 
a contributor, not the authority on 
mental and emotional abnormality. 


The significance of Freud proceeds 
not so much from his own theories as 
from the entire new field that he 
opened up. Before Freud, mental 
disease was looked upon as a dis- 
grace. The patient was rewarded by 
being locked up as a criminal. After 
Freud, the mentally deranged could 
look for medical treatment, sympa- 
thetic care, hope, and sometimes a 
cure. The whole new field of ab- 
normal psychology came into being 
as well as the fields of psychosomatic 
medicine, biochemistry, and mental 
hygiene. 

Educationally speaking, some ma- 
jor contributions were made. There 
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was a greater understanding of hu- 
man behavior brought about by study 
of abnormalities, Basic personality 
differences, such as the introvert and 
extrovert type, became known. The 
defense mechanism theory can be 
used by every teacher. Guidance 
techniques, counseling, and mental 
hygiene are now accepted as every- 
day tools of the school. All these 
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things came out of the labors of 
Sigmund Freud. 

Life is now simple only to the 
simple so that even the school child 
is caught in the struggle for existence. 
The school’s only remedy is to con- 
cern itself with the personal needs 
and problems of its children if it is 
to produce mature and balanced 
adults. 


Six-YEAR TEACHER-TRAINING PRocRAM? — Rapid strides are being made 
in professionalization of teaching as a career, according to Rees H. Hughes, 
president of the Kansas State Teachers College. 

He points out that colleges for teacher education are well on the way toward 
a general reorganization of courses and requirements for the professional edu- 
cation of those who are planning to be teachers. To guarantee better prepara- 
tion and a sounder professional background, there is a re-emphasis and renewal 
of the requirements in the so-called general education courses. 

Steps have been taken, he asserts, to improve the balance between the 
courses for field specialization and those given in professional education. 
Improvements have also been made in the area of laboratory teaching experi- 
ences, which are the outgrowth of what was formerly described as practice 


teaching. 


In many teachers colleges it is now required that in addition to the expe- 
riences in the various activities in the campus laboratory schools, the prospective 
teachers shall complete field experience assignments of from 6 to 12 weeks 
as full-time assistants in public schools, working under the supervision of public- 


school supervisors and teachers. 


Five years of college preprofessional and professional training is rapidly 
being required as a minimum for career teaching. Leaders in professional edu- 
cation, Dr. Hughes states, believe there is ample evidence to support a further 
extension of the period of professional preparation of teachers to include a six- 
year program. — The Education Digest, November, 1952. 


Pustic EpucaTion a STATE Function. — Education continues to be re- 
garded primarily as a State function in the United States, says Ward W. Kee- 
secker in “State Boards of Education and Chief State School Officers,” Bulletin, 
1950, No. 12, of the U.S. Office of Education. (80 cents, from the Super- 
intendent of Documents.) He notes the following basic legal principles: 


1. State legislatures have absolute 


limited by constitutional provisions. 
subject over to the legislatures. ) 


wer to control public schools unless 


State constitutions generally turn the 


2. The control of education is in no way inherent in the local self-govern- 
ment except as the legislatures have chosen to make it so. 


3. Public education may be a separate field distinct from local government. 
4, The legislature aa tried one method of school administration and 


maintenance is not preclude 


from trying another. 


5. Education is a State function even though the legislature provides no 
State central control or State agency for its administration. —R. L. Hunt, 
“Keeping Abreast in Education” in Phi Delta Kappan, October, 1952. 
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Pastor Bergt and His Singing Heralds of the Gospel 


The Omaha World Herald has 
featured a Lutheran congregation 
with its pastor as “the outstanding 
rural community.” For over a quar- 
ter century Nebraskans have fol- 
lowed with interest the spiritual and 
musical development of this group, 
better known to us as Immanuel 
Lutheran, near Schuyler, with the 
Rey. Alfred Bergt as their pastor and 
leader, musically as well as spir- 
itually. On the invitation of Pastor 
Theodore Stolp, chairman of the 
Board for Parish Education of North- 
ern Nebraska, Pastor Bergt has sub- 
mitted his basic principles for train- 
ing the child voice. They constitute 
his ABC of success. We quote: 

“I herewith submit the pictures and 
a few particulars concerning various 
individuals who have distinguished 
themselves sufficiently to warrant 
their leading a congregation of wor- 
shipers with their presentation of 
Christian songs and hymns. Their 
one chief aim is to, add their bit to 
the congregational hymn during wor- 
ship and to become heralds of the 
Gospel on the instrument wherewith 
the Creator endowed them, their 
voice. All that is necessary is to 
show them the full, free, and relaxed 
use of this voice. It is not the voice 
training, but the want of it that de- 
stroys the voice for life. If left alone, 
the child will force, strain, and abuse 
his vocal organs when attempting to 
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sing. They do precisely this when 
permitted to drift along in quality 
and are only shown time and tune, 
many becoming monotones (they are 
not that by nature) and nearly all 
others being poisoned with the early 
rich food of the word, the consonant 
in its varied settings in words. 
Refraining from all technical terms 
which only make the work with the 
child seem complicated, we limit our- 
selves to three basic points, to teach 
the child to 

a) open the mouth naturally; 

b) ‘do this, breathe from the dia- 
phragm; 

c) sing ‘ha’ on the breath (the 
German ‘Hauch’). 

“a) To teach the open mouth, it 
is well to study the singing posture 
of an advanced, well-trained vocalist. 
A picture of one of these, constantly 
before the child, is very helpful. Note 
the upper teeth showing — just the 
tips of them. The tongue must lie 
loosely, touching the lower teeth or 
flooding the entire lower mouth. 
A mirror before each child is very 
helpful. This and a constant study 
of a model singing picture will soon 
make the right impress upon the 
child’s mind. The face is and remains 
expressionless in all this. Avoid all 
tightening of the lips, puckering them, 
or raising an eyebrow. Hands should 
hang free — even the holding of a 
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handkerchief is a hindrance. The 
pupil must be physically absolutely 
relaxed, sloppy, lazy, but mentally 
alert. All singing is mental. The 
better the mind adjusts itself to 
everything, the sooner will the child 
learn to sing. In breathing, the intake 
is through the nose, with mouth 
closed; the exhale is with the mouth 
open as shown. Simply exercise open- 
ing of the mouth; say nothing of 
breathing yet. This is a separate 
exercise that needs daily attention 
for several minutes before going on to 

“b) “Doing this.’ This means the 
breathing from the diaphragm. But 
we cautiously avoid any and all ref- 
erence to breathing at this stage. The 
instructor must know himself, of 
course. Shoulders are back and hang 
loosely. He takes a quick breath, 
avoiding all raising of shoulders, not 
even to the height of the thickness 
of a dime. As the lungs fill, the 
intestines and inner organs are 
shoved downward, which brings the 
muscles of the diaphragm into action. 
This employs the human body’s larg- 
est muscle, extending from the ribs 
downward and around to the spine. 
The children’s attention must be 
drawn to this and its movement of 
in while exhaling and out while in- 
haling. Say nothing about breathing, 
or about taking a breath. The child 
will go into tension when talking 
about breath here. Simply go through 
the proper action, and say, ‘Do this. 
It will be of help for the child to 
grasp what is meant by putting one 
hand, preferably back of hand, 
against the child’s diaphragm, side 
or front; or let the child put its own 
hand there, while the instructor puts 
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his own directly below his sternum. 
Then inhale quickly and lightly (not 
jerkily), with mouth closed, and ex- 
hale slowly with mouth open wide 
and loose as shown under ‘a, saying, 
‘Do this’ to the child. Seeing the 
diaphragm in motion on the instructor 
or even feeling it in operation, he 
will soon learn to adjust himself to 
movement while breathing correctly. 
Most children will thus learn to 
breathe correctly immediately. When 
a class is to learn, boys may be placed 
in a row and girls in another, one 
behind the other with the tallest in 
front and each rear one placing one 
hand on each side of the one ahead. 
Then all are asked to ‘Do this’ in 
unison. Good breathing is contagious; 
and its proper use will readily spread 
through the entire row. There may 
be need for individual checkover. 
Now the class is ready for the actual 
exercises, Ten such intakes followed 
by ten exhales is all that is needed 
daily, whether there is one or a large 
class. 

“Next in order should be a sup- 
plementary breathing exercise with 
bodily motion in it. This involves 
the above diaphragm expansion and 
collapse, the inhale and exhale, the 
closed mouth and open mouth: Raise 
hands and arms high over head, then 
drop them forward loosely while body 
bends at waist line. Again raise hands 
as before and drop, intaking with 
mouth closed at raise, and exhaling 
with mouth wide open at the forward 
and downward bend. Ten such mo- 
tions while breathing, ‘in—up’ and 
‘out — down,’ daily or at every lesson 
are of great help. Even our best 
and most advanced soloists still go 
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through this exercise daily or at every 
lesson in day school, Sunday school, 
summer school, or what have you. 
“c) Sing ‘ha’ from the diaphragm 
and on the breath. The F above 
middle C is usually quite safe and 
easy to start with. Every child must 
hit this correctly. Those who fail for 
want of ear training (monotonistic) 
should be stopped immediately. They 
will learn to get the correct tone only 
through listening carefully, concen- 
trating mentally on what they hear. 
They may breathe with others but 
should not attempt to sing the tone 
until they strike it correctly. Such 
need individual checkover at intervals. 
From F the instructor may go to F#, 
up a half tone, or to E, down a half 
tone. In tonal buildup it is absolutely 
necessary to proceed cautiously and 
very slowly. Ten ‘ha’ sounds on F, 
F#, and E are a good daily lesson 
when coupled with the open mouth 
and breathing exercises as outlined 
above. Once these have been re- 
peated and mastered on the breath, 
the instructor may proceed to other 
half tone intervals that lie next to 
the ones that have been drilled dur- 
ing previous weeks. The goal is to 
continue this half step or half-tone 
procedure until the middle or small 
octave has been completed. This for 
a new school or class in the day 
school may require weeks or months, 
for a Sunday school a year, and for 
other agencies the entire term. A fine 
complementary exercise at this stage 
is: ‘Breath’ (at this stage, after weeks, 
the instructor may resort to saying 
‘breath’), ‘open mouth’ and sing on 
same breath: ‘ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, 
ha, ha, ha.’ Nine repetitions of this 
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breath sound on the same breath. 
Then proceed with this chromatically 
up and down until the scale C to C 
has been completed. The chromatic 
scale from C to C, both ascending 
and descending, must become part of 
the daily singing lesson of the child. 
Those who do this at home, rehearse 
privately the lesson they had at 
school, will naturally make faster 
progress in tonal quality. Quality is 
the great aim. 

“This last paragraph ‘c’ is so abso- 
lute, so much depends upon just the 
correct breath, that another word 
should be said in explanation. To 
sing ‘ha from the diaphragm means 
the same as to sing on the breath and 
not on the diaphragm. Perhaps we 
should make no mention of the dia- 
phragm and merely speak of singing 
on the breath. That is truly what the 
child must do, or he is apt to ruin 
his voice. Matured singers all sing 
from the diaphragm alone. And still 
one can hear the breath in operation 
among some of the best of them. It 
is the ‘H,’ the German ‘Hauch, we are 
after. When the tone is started on 
that, you cannot go into tension. 
Tension, or the beginning of it, may 
be created by the vowel ‘a’ of the 
‘ha’ exercise, never by the ‘h.’ Hence 
in singing words later we often ad- 
monish ‘h-it-all-up.’ Especially neces- 
sary is that ‘H’ beginning (“Hauch- 
beginning’) at all vowels, in slurs, 
etc. It does not disturb the listener; 
it is rather pleasant to observe, and 
it has a softening effect on the word 
it introduces. This “H’ keeps the child 
singing on the breath. We just forget 
about it that there are other vowels — 
their study may come in later life. 
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The simple ‘ha’ in every exercise of 
chromatics, up and down, and then 
also in a simple melody of a familiar 
song we finally introduce is all that 
is sufficient to perfect and even the 
tonal quality of the child voice. And 
all depends upon tone, the tone, the 
tone. “What good does all the tune 
and time in the world do you if you 
have a poor tone,’ the late Prof. O. A. 
Kircheis used to tell us at college in 
Concordia, Mo. 

“It should be definitely understood 
that all loud singing on the part of the 
child throughout his school years 
is ruinous to the voice; everything 
should be ‘p’ or ‘mp’ at the most. 
Someone of authority has properly 
said: ‘Do not sing loud until you are 
past thirty-two years.’ Another safe- 
guard against any and all tension, 
eliminating it as soon as it pops up its 
ugly and destructive head, is ‘Go 
empty.’ Just say ‘Empty.’ By this is 
meant to take a complete closed- 
mouthed intake and open-mouthed 
exhale between every tone of the 
chromatic scale or that of the separate 
notes of the new song we are intro- 
ducing. As F is struck on the piano, 
the class or individual goes through 
closed- and open-mouth-breath opera- 
tion; inhale-exhale once without tone; 
then tone is produced on ‘ha.’ Now 
‘empty’ breath, etc., without tone; next 
F*, etc, Breathing ‘empty-toned’ be- 
tween all tones is a remarkable safe- 
guard also for more mature singers. It 
will teach all to put the mind exclu- 
sively behind the breath, the breath 
behind the tone, and then you have 
everything. The result will be that 
oneness of quality, perfect blend in 
harmony and resonance. Then there is 
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no need to look for voices that blend 
in parts. The spring of all tonal 
quality is in the mind (soul in sacred 
song) and the breath. Go back to 
these in any difficulty, and you are on 
the road toward overcoming tonal 
tension, oddity in quality, and other 
troubles. 

“Once the singer of sacred church 
song truly sings from the soul (and 
who can do that better than the 
‘innocent child’?) you have a sacred 
leadership for the worshiping congre- 
gation that is only approximated by 
the high spot of the sermon that took 
us twenty minutes to deliver and a 
week to prepare. Once that song 
comes from the soul (and this is the 
answer to any questions about solo- 
ists at church services), you need not 
to look at the singer, you can tell 
what he looks like by listening; if you 
could only see and not hear, you 
would know what it sounds like — so 
far-going and complete is that per- 
fectly relaxed song: it relaxes you, the 
listener. It is more like the unison 
song ‘the sons of God’ sang in crea- 
tion of the earth, or that which the 
angels sang when the Savior was 
born. The soul delivering a divine 
truth with every obstacle brushed 
out of the way: that message will 
truly sink deeply into the relaxed 
receptacles of every listening hearer’s 
soul. To accomplish that, we have in 
all weakness prayerfully striven. 

“Sincere appreciation is here given 
to my untiring assistant, Mrs. Louise 
Bergt, who always takes over when 
I cannot be there. Her faithful work 
has contributed much to the success 
of our cause. ALFRED BERGT” 
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SENIOR GROUP 


Left to right: 

Patricia White. — She attended our school three years. There was not the slightest 
indication of a developed voice after the first year, though she conscientiously followed the 
daily 15-minute routine in singing. But she tried hard throughout. Her breathing and all 
was correct. When called aside for occasional private check-over, she would hear the 
words: “Keep on trying as you do; stay with it; you will yet succeed.” At the Fremont 
Orphan Festival, June 24, 1951, she filled the high spot as soloist on the afternoon program. 


Janice DeBower. — Another very serious student of voice. She had the advantage of 
seven years of instruction in the parochial school here. Nicknamed the school’s “Prima 
Donna,” she in her own right chose to sing the angel’s part in the resurrection section of 
the pageant presented by the school at the spring District Pastoral Conference, 1951. Several 
years ago she sang a solo, “Jesu So Sweet,” by Bach, before a capacity Columbus City 
Auditorium, which she filled with her voice. One of our pastors said later, “People are all 
wondering what heights she may yet attain with such a voice.” 


Joyce Wilshusen. — Attended the parochial school all eight years. Joyce readily grasped 
what she was told in the class and put it to good use. She has been a soloist now for six 
years and has sung leading roles at Christmas and other occasions that endeared her voice 
to many. She is often referred to as the soloist the casual listener likes best. An alto voice. 

Juliann Groulik. — She made her beginning in our Sunday school. She had to come 
quite a long way. But the two last years have given Juliann quite a bit of encouragement. 
She definitely has a soprano voice, and by this time she sings with considerable ease in 
all ranges. 

Raymond Debower.— One of our few boys, who repeatedly appeared in church as 
soloist for special services and regular worship. Neither his father nor his mother carry 
a melody. Ear training was Raymond’s first lesson. It was his seriousness and his hard 
trying that brought him success. He has joined the group in professional auditions that 
are held for the soloists at intervals. Raymond was heard saying on the way home con- 
cerning his auditor in Omaha: “I love her.” She said that she found nothing in his voice 
to correct. Just now his voice is changing. So we are waiting to learn what the man Ray- 
mond will sound like. 
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Carolyn Schulz. — She likewise has the benefit of the school’s facilities in voice since 
the first grade. It took her but two years fully to find herself. She is definitely the school’s 
outstanding mezzo-soprano, always dependable on pitch and fully relaxed even in the high- 
est resonances of her splendid range. Her voice promises to take her far. 


Gloria DeBower. — The best relaxed moments are attained at all times through closing 
the eyes occasionally, that is, during rehearsals. When Gloria about four years ago tried to 
sing her first solo at Christmas, her mother remarked afterwards, “She opens her mouth, 
but there is nothing coming out.” But today she makes with marked success a soul-dramatic 
appeal to her listeners. She not only is on the road toward finding herself completely, but 
has the most outstanding talent to give her audiences a vivid picture of the message she 
presents to them in her nicely developed voice. 


Sheryl Jedlicka. —She is now in her second year. She was properly rated a soloist 
after one year. Attending school elsewhere, she spent practically all her grade-school years 
as a crude monotone. Her mother now says: “She just could not sing anything. We had 
given up and considered her as hopeless for life.” Now she not only carries a melody well, 
but she also blends beautifully with the rest of the older girls’ group, singing, completely 
relaxed, with such resonance that she was heard saying, “I now like to hear myself sing.” 
She also sang a solo at the Fremont Orphan Festival, June, 1951. 


INTERMEDIATE GROUP 
(Between Pastor and Mrs. Alfred Bergt ) 


Top row from left to right: 


David Kramer. — Another very serious boy who came to the school as a monotone only 
a year ago. He tries hard and as a result has developed a resonance and looseness which, 
if persisted in, will yet make him a fine singer. 
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Elaine Ernst. — It took her several years to find herself. But now she definitely has one 
of the most pleasing voices in the entire school. All she needs is continuance and growth, 
and she will yet be a very fine natural singer. 

Rhoda Kay Groulik. — Sunday school pupil, who has now been making special efforts 
in voice for two years. It took an entire year before development could be noticed. She 
yet needs watching and careful application. But she has learned to criticize herself, correct 
her resonances. Continuing therein, she will yet become a fine singer. 

Marjorie Schulz. — Marjorie also readily learned how to breathe and back up her tone 
with her breath. She now sings very evenly in all ranges. As first-grader she received 
“superior” rating at a song music festival. Her voice is now growing, and she promises in 
range and quality yet to become a second to her older sister Carolyn. 


Second row from left to right: 

JoAnn Otradosky. — Her mother said, “If she learns to sing, then she will be the first 
one in our entire relationship.” JoAnn began with an almost inaudible voice. But she now 
carries a melody beautifully for a large audience. Attends Sunday school and vacation Bible 
school. She is one of the few who have accompanied their own solo in public. 

Alice Kluck,— She started as a monotone, enrolling in Sunday school and vacation 
Bible school. Her mother says, “Alice could not sing at all.” But now under patient guid- 
ance she has progressed so far that it is a pleasure to hear her sing. She now appears fre- 
quently in solos at church services. She is very serious; has a marvelous spirit, which she 
now puts into her voice. 

Sylvia McNally. — This little lady’s mother is a fine singer, and there can be no doubt 
that Sylvia has inherited much of the fine voice she has. A few more years of careful watch- 
ing in breath-support (some call this placement, but there really is no such thing), and 
she will be an unusually fine soprano. 

Marilyn Jedlicka. — Quoting her mother, “She was not quite as bad as her older sister, 
but she was also a monotone.” Since she now attended the day school and vacation Bible 
school for two years, her progress has become marked, and her ear is well trained. She now 
also sings with a pleasing looseness. 

Barbara Dudek. — Her father and her mother had a musical training. But Barbara 
seems to have been neglected somewhere along the line of her early training. She attends 
our vacation Bible school. After two years she now has learned to produce her tones nicely 
on the breath. She, in fact, has become a soloist also. 

Janet Blum (front ).— Vacation Bible school. She followed this training seriously for 
six months; began with ear training. A blunt monotone, she just could not discriminate. 
Now she sings her chromatic scale nicely and with resonance that is becoming quite marked. 
She will probably be a soloist within a year. 


Tue SPENDING Power or YoutH.— Boys and girls between the ages of 
14 and 17 who are attending school earn more than $12,000,000 a week. This 
means that their part-time and Saturday jobs provide them with a total spend- 
ing power of well over half a billion dollars a year. 

The Census Bureau says that an estimated 1.6 million boys and girls attend- 
ing school full time are also employed. A good many of these work on unpaid 
jobs for the family farm. But more than a million work at paid jobs at rates 
ranging from 80 cents to $1.00 an hour. 

The number of hours worked also varies greatly. Some students work as 
little as one hour a week. Others put in 40 hours a week, which means working 
all day Saturday plus every day after school. — The Education Digest, Novem- 
ber, 1952. 
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The L. E. A. is happy to report continued 
progress on plans for the P. T. A. division of 
the association. The temporary P.T. A. 
Council will conduct its third meeting on 
January 16. At this meeting the final draft 
of the proposed merger of parents groups 
with the Lutheran Education Association 
will be adopted. The organization blueprint 
will then be mailed to all known parish 
parent-teacher groups for their discussion 
and criticism. It is hoped that a final 
plan may be adopted at the 1958 convention. 

Meanwhile, three members of the Plan- 
ning Council, J. Arthur Koss, Donald Behn- 
ken, and Maria E. Stelter, have prepared 
study guides for the eight chapters of Your 
Child and You, the new child-study pam- 
phlet issued by Synod’s Family Life Com- 
mittee. These study guides, edited by Dr. 
John Choitz, are designed to help local 
parent groups plan interesting and rewarding 
discussions on mutual problems in school 
and home. 

Copies of the pamphlet Your Child and 
You, the study guides, Duvall’s Leading 
Parent Groups, a copy of Seeing Things To- 
gether by Dr. H. H. Gross and Dr. Albert 
V. Maurer, and a copy of the 1952 L. E. A. 
yearbook, Parish-School-Home Relationships, 
will be sent to each local parent group con- 
tributing ten dollars or more. Consider this 
offer in your local P. T. A. or parent group. 
Address communications to Lutheran Edu- 
cation Association, 7400 Augusta Street, 
River Forest, Ill. 

The above invitation was sent to 635 
P.T.A. groups. If your local organization 
did not receive a letter, please notify the 
L. E. A. office. 


Yearbook news.—The 1952 yearbook 
schedule was delayed. Your copy of Parish- 
School-Home Relationships will reach you in 
the near future if you have not received it 
to date. 


Hilmar Sieving’s A Christian Approach to 
the Exceptional Child, the 1958 yearbook, 


is well under way. It is hoped that this 
volume will make a noteworthy contribu- 
tion to the challenges that are offered by the 
exceptional child. 


In Public Relations for Lutheran Educa- 
tion (L. E. A. seventh yearbook, 1950, 
pp. 8,9) Dr. Edwin H. Rian, vice-president 
of Trinity University, is quoted as follows: 

Neither the Lutherans of the Missouri 

Synod, nor any other Lutheran body, so 

far as we can discover, have an inte- 

grated, unified, and complete system of 
educational philosophy such as the Ro- 
man Catholic philosophy of education. 

There are some books which deal with 

pedagogy and which elaborate upon 

Martin Luther’s educational principles, 

but not a single volume exists which 

attempts to do what A Catholic Philoso- 
phy of Education by Redden and Ryan 

does for Romanist education. This is a 

sad lack which should have been rem- 

edied long before, especially since the 

Missouri Synod has been engaged in 

Christian education for one hundred 

years. 

The Lutheran Education Association has 
accepted the challenge. The 1954 yearbook 
on the Lutheran philosophy of education is 
now in the planning stage. 

Kansas Scores Again! The following are 
excerpts from a letter which was received 
by Walter Vahl, financial secretary of the 
L. E. A.: “We have just concluded a three- 
day teachers’ conference of our Kansas Dis- 
trict in Hutchinson. .. . Once more I spoke 
on behalf of the L. E.A.... Enclosed you 
will find a check for $56 for additional 
memberships.” C. A. Buescher, Represen- 
tative, Kansas District. 

Western District Likewise! Ken Mark- 
worth, Jennings, Mo., writes: “Here are the 
results of the drive for members at the 


Western District Teachers’ Conference. 
Enclosed find $88 to cover the 22 member- 
ships.” 


Calling all Districts!) What have others 
to report? 
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It’s Election Time. — Our constitution re- 
minds us: “The officers and the members at 
large of the Executive Board shall be elected 
every three years. All elections shall be by 
mail ballot. Elections are to be held prior to 
the regular annual meeting in the years 
when Synod has its triennial convention.” 

The following members constitute the 
nominating committee: 


Gerhard A. Korntheuer, Chairman 


Henry A. Mertz 
1009 Putnam Street, Fort Wayne 7, Ind. 
Alfred R. Manske 
8321 Alexander Avenue, Fort Wayne 
5, Ind. 
E. F. Fiebig 
1012 E. McKinnie Street, Fort Wayne 
5, Ind. 


Ballots will be mailed to members of the 


L. E. A. by April 1. The association uses the 


1618 Andrew Street, Fort Wayne7, Ind. two-region two-slate plan of nominating. 


Leonard C. Ramming 
3812 Lillie Street, Fort Wayne 5, Ind. to members of the committee. 


Wuy WoMEN OvuTNUMBER MEN.—JIn 1950, for the first time in our 
history, the census showed more females than males in our population — about 
1,430,000 more. Indications are that this excess will become even larger in the 
future. 

Many factors are contributing to the female’s growing predominance, says 
the Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Of these factors 
the most important is the higher death rate of the males. 

A reversal of the sex pattern of migration also bears on the situation. For 
most of the country’s history there was a marked excess of males over females 
among immigrants. Since 1946, however, the ratio is something like three 
females to one male in immigration — due for the most part to the admission 
of war brides and fiancees of American servicemen. 

War deaths have been another factor in widening the margin between our 
male and female populations. 

The excess of women is concentrated largely at ages 45 and over, where the 
sex ratio is 956 males for 1,000 females. — Science Digest, December, 1952. 


DirFICULTIEs OF RECRUITMENT FOR TEACHING. — Here are some of the 
most quoted explanations for the decrease in the number of teacher recruits: 

1. There are fewer boys and girls graduating from high school because of 
the low birth rate 15—20 years ago. 

2. Economic conditions do not induce boys and girls to the long-range 
advantages of a profession against the immediate advantages of a good- 
paying job. 

3. The military defense program drains off an important percentage of 
potential candidates for teaching. 

4, The persistent, relatively low status of the teaching profession in both 
salary and prestige. ; 

5. The existence of so many scattered and apparently inadequate recruit- 
ment programs. — Rocer W. Bancrorr in “Recruitment for Elementary 
School Teaching,” The Journal of Teacher Education, September, 1952. 


TEXTBOOKS FURNISHED FOR Puriis, — Approximately one third of the States 
now provide textbooks at State expense or provide funds for textbooks, at least 
for certain grades. About one half of these States (or one sixth of all States) 
furnish textbooks or funds for purchase of textbooks for all grades, while the 
others provide books for only the elementary grades. — The Forty-Eight State 
School Systems. 


Send your recommendations and suggestions 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


CoNncorDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


In a special service at Messiah Lutheran 
Church, November 9, 1952, Drs. Lorenz 
F, Blankenbuehler and Martin H. Scharle- 
mann were installed as professors of theo- 
logy at Concordia Seminary: Dr. Blanken- 
buehler to edit the Lutheran Witness and 
Dr. Scharlemann to teach in the exegetical 
department. Dr. Alfred von Rohr Sauer de- 
livered the sermon on Jer. 1:4-12. He em- 
phasized the “Triple Musts for the Professor 
of Theology.” The Rev. George W. Witt- 
“mer, representing the Rev. T. A. Weinhold, 
President of the Western District, performed 
the rite of installation; acting president of 
the Seminary, Dr. Paul M. Bretscher, and 
Prof. Alex W. Guebert officiated. Prof. Wal- 
ter E. Buszin was organist. The Seminary 
Chorus, under the direction of Dr. Wm. B. 
Heyne, sang the anthem, and the student 
body chanted portions of Psalm 81. 

Prof. Lorenz Wunderlich of St. John’s 
College, Winfield, Kans., has accepted the 
call to the Department of Systematic Theo- 
logy. It is hoped that Professor Wunderlich 
will be able to begin his work at the sem- 
inary in the second semester of this school 
year. 

The Board of Control, upon recommenda- 
tion of the president, appointed Dr. Arthur 
C, Repp as academic dean. This was one 
of the last appointments which Dr. L. J. 
Sieck made. As academic dean Dr. Repp 
will also act as chairman of the Educational 
Policies Committee. This committee consists 
of the heads of the various departments, the 
dean of men, and the dean of the Graduate 
School. 

The present figures on our enrollment are 
as follows: IV-Year 105; Il]-Year 167; 
II-Year 166; I-Year 194; Special Students 6; 
Graduate Students 63. The total enrollment, 


including the 118 vicars that are out in the 
field, is 819. The I-Year students come from 
the following preparatory schools: Bronx- 
ville 18; Concordia, Mo., 11; Edmonton 1; 
Fort Wayne 25; Milwaukee 50; Oakland 5; 
Portland 8; St. Paul 24; Winfield 46; Luther 
College, Canada, 1. The average age of the 
I-Year student is 20.8 years. Sixty-one of 
these students come from a parsonage. The 
following States are represented in the en- 
trance class with ten students or more: Wis- 
consin 80, Illinois 20, Michigan 16, New 
York 15, Minnesota 14, Missouri 11. 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, IL. 


New Building Unit. — The building pro- 
gram at Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, moved forward when ground was 
broken on Tuesday, December 2, for a new 
$370,000 addition to the women’s dormitory. 
Completion date for the new campus unit 
is set for September 1, 1953, in time for the 
next school year. 

The architectural firm of Perkins and Will 
of Chicago has designed the addition. The 
construction contract was awarded to Eric 
A. Borg of Chicago. The building will pro- 
vide accommodations for 120 women and 
will include appropriate lounge and recep- 
tion-room facilities. 

Synod’s Teacher Training Program. — 
Representatives of the Board for Higher 
Education and the two synodical teachers’ 
colleges, River Forest and Seward, met 
with delegations from Concordia (Fort 
Wayne), St. John’s (Winfield), and Con- 
cordia (St. Paul), from December 19 
through 21. The purpose of the meeting 
was to discuss the long-range teacher-train- 
ing program of the Church. Various aspects 
of the Observation and Participation Pro- 
gram which is to be offered to students pre- 
paring for the teaching profession were con- 
sidered. A study was made of the role to 
be played by Lutheran elementary schools 
in Fort Wayne, Winfield, and St. Paul. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Faculty News.— Professor Theo. Kueh- 
nert began his sabbatical leave as of Decem- 
ber 5. The leave extends through the win- 
ter and spring quarters of the 1952—53 
school year. He will use this time to write 
another volume for the Sunday School 
Teacher Training Series. 


Professor Paul Bunjes has been granted 
a leave of absence during the winter and 
spring quarters to continue work on his 
doctorate at Eastman School of Music in 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Dr. A. W. Klinck, president of Concordia, 
has undergone major surgery at Lutheran 
Deaconess Hospital in Chicago on Novem- 
ber 21. We are grateful that the Lord has 
granted him a rapid and complete recovery. 


Nation-wide Broadcasting. —'The A Cap- 
pella Choir of Concordia presented its fourth 
annual coast-to-coast Christmas concert over 
the N. B.C. radio network on Wednesday, 
December 10. Professor Victor Hildner is 
director of the group. Among the composers 
whose works were heard on the nation-wide 
broadcast were Martin Shaw, F. Melius 
Christiansen, Jean Berger, Praetorius, 
Thomas Tallis, and J. S. Bach. 


National Parent Organization. — The six 
members of the Planning Council for the 
P. T. A. division of the Lutheran Education 
Association will hold their third meeting on 
the campus on January 10. The council is 
preparing plans for a permanent program 
of co-ordination between local parent groups 
and the national organization of the L. E. A. 
These plans will be submitted to the 1953 
L. E. A. convention. 


Student Activities. — Another shipment of 
clothing was sent to the Lutheran mission in 
British Hong Kong by members of the Mis- 
sion Activities Group at Concordia. A sim- 
ilar project was completed last spring. 

This group of 102 students, known on the 
campus as the M.A.G., has also partici- 
pated in community canvassing, Sunday 
school teaching, and assisting at the Chil- 
dren’s Home in Addison. Professor Siegbert 
Becker is faculty adviser. The group works 
in close co-operation with the Rev. A. H. 
Semmann, Mission Director of the Northern 
Illinois District. 
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ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Choruses. —The Concordia High School 
Chorus, under the direction of Floyd Quist, 
gave concerts in Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, and Iowa, from November 19 to 
November 23. Included in their itinerary 
was a broadcast from Station KDHL in 
Faribault, Minn. W. C. Langefeld, tour 
manager, reported that the 60 members of 
the choir did some interesting sight-seeing 
along the way. The main points of interest 
were visiting the University of Minnesota, 
Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minn., Concordia 
College of St. Paul, and Augustana College 
in Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

The sixty-two voice A Cappella Choir of 
the college department, under the direction 
of Paul Rosel, presented its campus Christ- 
mas concert, December 17, at 8:00 P.M. 
Included in the program were two composi- 
tions by professors emeriti of the college, 
“Mary’s Cradle Song” by Karl Haase and 
“A Christmas Carol” by Henry A. Koenig. 
The choir activities during the Christmas 
season included appearances at Waco, Gresh- 
am, Shickley, and Fairbury, Nebr. In addi- 
tion to these appearances, the choir’s record- 
ings of Christmas music will be heard in 
several radio broadcasts over stations in 
Nebraska and Iowa. 


Activities of Faculty Members. — Miss 
Willa Koenig, registrar and dean of women, 
was elected State vice-president of the Ne- 
braska Association of Deans of Women and 
Advisers of Girls for the 1952—53 school 
year. The election was held at Hastings, 
Nebr., on November 7. The main purpose 
of this group is to discuss common problems 
in the area of counseling and guidance. 

Reinhold Marxhausen, art instructor, at- 
tended the Annual Midwestern College Art 
Conference at the University of Illinois, 
October 81 and November 1. This is an 
annual event attended by representatives of 
art departments from many Midwestern col- 
leges and universities. 

The highlight of the meeting was an ad- 
dress by Francis Taylor, director of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, N.Y., who 
spoke on “Some of the Problems in the 
Organization of Museum Exhibitions.” 
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L. G. Bickel was essayist at the California- 
Nevada District Teachers’ Conference in 
Fresno, Calif., on November 24. His topic 
dealt with public relations for schools. 
While on the West Coast, Dr. Bickel also 
visited sister Concordias at Portland, Oreg., 
and Oakland, Calif. 

Theo. G. Stelzer has just published a new 
volume, 20th Century Organ Music. The 
contents, which include wedding music, 
service music for Advent and Christmas, 
voluntaries and offertories, consolation and 
Lenten numbers and funeral music, have 
been carefully developed in order to direct 
the player to the level of difficulty best 
suited to his abilities. Other music publica- 
tions of Dr. Stelzer which have received 
acclaim and are widely used in the Lutheran 
Church are The Stelzer Sacred Songs Series 
and A Child’s Garden of Song. 


Kenneth Heinitz, college English instruc- 
tor, wrote a critique of Melville’s Moby 
Dick, which appears in the December issue 
of the Cresset. In the article, “The Return 
of Rachel,” Mr. Heinitz discusses Melville’s 
symbolism and its connection with Chris- 
tianity. 

New Organ Installed.—A new three- 
manual pipe organ has been installed in 
Nebraska Hall, the building containing the 
music practice rooms. This 18-rank organ 
was designed by Paul Rosel, college organ 
professor, and built by the Reuter Organ 
Company of Lawrence, Kans. The instru- 
ment has sixteen speaking stops and eight 
couplers. 

There are several interesting features 
about this organ. It has two free standing 
divisions, the Hauptwerk and the Positiv. 
The enclosed division, the Brustwerk, is also 
visually exposed through a double-pane 
glass which has been built into a side wall 
of the Brustwerk chamber. This permits 
organ students, especially those interested 
in organ design, to view the organ mech- 
anism. A large mesh bronze grille behind 
an oiled redwood frame divides the organ 
from the studio proper. Another feature of 
this new organ is the inclusion of a five-bell 
Zymbelstern, donated to the college by a 
district salesman for the organ company. 

This organ, which costs under $10,000, 
will be used principally as a teaching instru- 
ment for the 140 organ students. 
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ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
Fort WAYNE, IND. 


The College A Cappella Choir returned 
from a ten-day tour of the central and east- 
ern United States on November 30, which 
included several radio broadcasts and tele- 
vision appearances. On December 7 they 
were joined by other musical organizations; 
and accompanied by a 30-piece orchestra, 
they presented a Bach cantata and a work 
by Buxtehude. 

The remodeling of a faculty home into 
another girls’ dormitory will be completed 
in time to accommodate girls enrolling in 
the new teacher-training class, which will 
be admitted on February 1, 1953. The cur- 
riculum is so arranged that members of this 
class after two years will be able to continue 
their training at Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, or Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, Seward, Nebr. 

Twenty-eight per cent of the ministerial 
students enrolled in the traditional prep 
school system at Fort Wayne come from 
ministers’ and teachers’ homes, while only 
thirteen per cent of the students enrolled in 
the “new synodical program” at Concordia 
come from professional homes. 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Mr. Earl Lemke, business manager, re- 
ported that Concordia’s annual Donation 
Day, held this year on November 17, helped 
considerably to meet rising commissary costs. 
Contributions totaled $673.26, in addition 
to generous donations of canned goods and 
fresh fruit. This is a substantial increase 
over the 1951 figure of $300. 

President Leroy C. Rincker delivered the 
sermon for the dedication of the new 
St. John’s Lutheran Church in Cudahy, Wis., 
on Thanksgiving Day. Rev. S. G. Mazak is 
pastor of the congregation. 

Professors J. H. Gienapp and E. A. Jenne 
were guests of honor at a special function of 
the Milwaukee Pastoral Conference on No- 
vember 23, at which their twenty-fifth anni- 
versary in the ministry was observed. 

Professor Elmer Moeller lectured at two 
meetings of the Elgin Circuit of the North- 
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ern Illinois District at Dundee, Ill, on No- 
vember 13 and 20. He spoke on “Our Bible 
in the Original Languages” and on “Our 
Bible in the Translations.” 

On November 2 Professor E. A. Jenne 
addressed the P. T. A. of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church in Fox Point, Wis., on “Emotional 
Health.” 


Professor O. C. Rupprecht reported that 
the Barrett-Ryan English Test given to this 
year’s college freshman class in October re- 
sulted in a median of 121. The national 
median is 108 and is based on results ob- 
tained at 127 colleges by 58,000 college 
freshmen. 

St. PAuL’s COLLEGE 
Concorpia, Mo. 


The Missouri Association of School Librar- 
ians elected the librarian of St. Paul’s Col- 
lege, Lando C. Otto, as president of the 
organization at a meeting on November 7 in 
connection with the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association. Currently the M.A.S.L. has 
117 members from all parts of the State. 
Mr. Otto is also serving on a State-wide 
library planning committee. 

St. Paul’s College again observed Refor- 
mation Day in a special service. The Rev. 
Waldemar Hinck, Stewardship Secretary of 
the Western District, delivered the address. 
The college chorus chanted the litany. The 
Choristers sang the anthem. Mr. Walter F. 
Wolbrecht, president, served as_liturgist. 
Sections of Luther’s 95 theses were read. 


Approximately one fourth of the students 
participated in programs presented by the 
Choral Union of the Concordia Zone at 
St. Paul’s Church, Concordia, on Novem- 
ber 16, and Zion Church, Blackburn, on 
November 23. In addition to the students, 
the choir is made up of the Lutheran church 
choirs of the Concordia Cireuit. Mr. Wilbert 
Rosin of the faculty of St. Paul’s directs the 


group. 
CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
Oakland’s spacious auditorium was 
crowded to capacity with overflow audi- 
ences to hear the Rev. Armin Oldsen out- 


line with warmth and enthusiasm the tasks 
and the toils of the International Lutheran 
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Hour at a rally in its behalf on Novem- 
ber 16, 1952. A reception was tendered the 
Lutheran Hour speaker in the refectory 
afterward. 


Though this item was too late for the 
previous issue of LUTHERAN EDUCATION, 
readers will nevertheless be happy to learn 
that one of the veteran members of Synod’s 
educational system and one of its perennial 
bachelors, our beloved Dean Ernest Scaer, 
celebrated the Festival of the Reformation 
by entering upon the holy bonds of matri- 
mony with Mrs. Evelyn Brohm, for some 
years the school secretary. 


Dr. L. G. Bickel of Seward visited our 
school on the week end of November 22 to 
survey the new teacher-training program in 
Oakland and to offer valuable counsel to 
the staff. A week later the California Con- 
cordia welcomed Dean Kraeft of River 
Forest to confer with the faculty concern- 
ing a projected summer school for parish 
teachers in this region and to conduct a pre- 
liminary survey. 

The Concordia Choristers enhanced their 
Christmas repertoire this year by the pres- 
entation of noels in French and English. 
Prof. Hugo Gehrke and Dr. R. T. Du Brau 
collaborated in the musical arrangements 
and English adaptations respectively of the 
latter’s large collection of noels in the 
original. 

President O. T. Walle successfully repre- 
sented our college at the Southern California 
District Conferences. He is also much in 
demand as special speaker in surrounding 
congregations and gave the sermon at the 
East-Bay Reformation Festival held on the 
campus. 

ConcorpiA COLLEGE 


PORTLAND, OREG. 


November 2 proved to be an eventful day 
for Concordia. At 8:30 P. M. a Reformation 
service was held in the gymnasium for the 
churches of the greater Portland area. At 
8:00 P. M. two professors, Arthur G. Wah- 
lers and Karl W. Keller, were promoted to 
the offices of Associate Professor. 

The Reformation service was preceded 
and succeeded by a processional in which 
many groups of people bore placards to in- 
dicate that the loving Word of God was 
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intended for all alike. One of the main 
features of the service was a pageant di- 
rected by Mr. Lawrence Schwartz and nar- 
rated by Prof. Paul Harms and entitled “The 
Light of the World.” The sermon was de- 
livered by the Rev, R. C. Muhly of Twin 
Falls, Idaho. Preceding this service by 
several weeks was a banquet held in Con- 
cordia’s dining hall for the purpose of honor- 
ing the two promoted professors and the 
two new faculty members, Paul F. Harms 
and Seminary vicar, Walter Keller. 

In the intervening hours between these 
two services, there took place a banquet in 
Concordia’s dining hall, given by the Lu- 
theran Education Society of greater Port- 
land. 

On November 8 a variety show produced 
by the student body was held in the gym- 
nasium. It proved to be successful, and it 
is planned that a sound system for the gym 
will be bought with the profits. On Novem- 
ber 22 another banquet, this time a football 
banquet, was held in the gymnasium. This 
brought to a close the football season with 
a record of one win, one tie, and six losses. 


LuTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
Austin, TEx. 


On November 19 ground was broken for 
the new refectory, for which the Board for 
Higher Education had released a grant of 
$200,000 from the “Conquest for Christ” 
contribution. President Beto performed the 
ceremony, assisted by the Rev. Albert Jesse, 
the members of the faculty, and the student 
body through its representatives Harold 
Kieschnick, president of the high school, 
and James Heinemeier, president of the col- 
lege department. The new building will 
house a dining hall with a capacity of 800 
students, a large kitchen, and a reception 
room on the first floor and apartments for 
the help, two guest rooms, a student hos- 
pital ward, and a clinic on the second floor. 
The area under the kitchen will be exca- 
vated to serve as a 2,000-sq.-ft. storage base- 
ment, The building will be known as Texas 
Hall, so named by the Board of Control, 
which plans to place a bronze plaque on the 
building, carrying the inscription that the 
structure has been dedicated to the glory of 
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God and as a monument to the Lutherans 
of the Texas District who in the third year 
of a drought were moved to give joyfully 
and willingly in the great “Conquest for 
Christ” offering. (Indications are that con- 
tributions will reach the half-million mark. ) 

Out of a possible fifty students the Con- 
cordia Chapter of the National Honor So- 
ciety has raised its membership to twenty- 
eight. The organization thus represents fifty- 
six per cent of those eligible. 

Mr. Ivan Olson’s Choristers are building 
up a well-balanced repertoire for their first 
concert appearance of this season, including 
a number of hymns, chorals, and a choice 
selection of Negro spirituals. At Pottsville, 
Tex., they sang at a Bluebonnet Zone Wal- 
ther League rally. 

During the past year $5,000 of unexpected 
income was placed in the hands of Con- 
cordia’s Board of Control, which the Board 
resolved to invest in the District’s Church 
Extension Fund, where it is currently draw- 
ing three per cent interest for Concordia. 
Board members see in this investment the 
beginnings of a Concordia Endowment 
Fund. From the minutes of the Board we 
cull the following: “We [the members of 
the Board] are issuing an appeal to our 
fellow Lutherans to remember this endow- 
ment fund with gifts. The money will be 
lent to the Church Extension Fund, where 
it will not only produce revenue for our 
school in Austin, but will also serve to ex- 
pand the mission program of our Church in 
Texas.” 


GEOGRAPHIC SCHOOL 
BULLETINS TO RESUME 
PUBLICATION 


The Geographic School Bulletins resumed 
publication on October 6 for the 1952—53 
school year, it has been announced by the 
National Geographic Society, 

Since 1919 the Bulletins have been one 
of the Society’s leading educational features. 
Last year more than 80,000 teachers and 
pupils received, through the Bulletins, over 
170 geographic articles, illustrated with 200 
superb National Geographic photographs 
and maps — all for the nominal subscription 
price of forty cents for thirty weekly issues. 

The Bulletins, according to the announce- 
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ment, are a gift to education by the more 
than 2,000,000 members of the Society. The 
subscription fee merely covers mailing and 
handling charges. Other costs are borne by 
the organization’s educational fund. The 
Bulletins may be obtained from the School 
Service Division of the Society in Washing- 
ton, D-G: 

The Society maintains, at home and 
abroad, a large staff of writers and research- 
ers whose assignment is to keep abreast of 
world events. Their observations give the 
Bulletin editors an incomparable cache of 
information from which to draw material 
for the classroom. 

Also available to the editors are the So- 
ciety’s library of geographic reference books 
and its collection of detailed maps, articles 
published in the National Geographic Mag- 
azine, and information services of Govern- 
ment bureaus and scientific institutions in 
the nation’s capital — sources of geographic 
information which an individual teacher 
could not tap in years of research. 

Illustrations in the Bulletins are from the 
Society’s files of more than 300,000 photo- 
graphs obtained at the cost of years of 
arduous travel and sometimes at the risk 
of life. 

Demand for the Bulletins overtaxed the 
mailing facilities of the Office of Education. 
Educators urged that, rather than suspend 
distribution of the publication, the Society 
mail it directly to teachers who would pay 
the mailing and handling costs. Since 1921 
this procedure has been followed. Any ac- 
credited teacher, librarian, or advanced stu- 
dent in the United States or its possessions 
may subscribe. Teachers may obtain sub- 
scriptions for classroom use if copies are 
mailed in bulk to one address, 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


Grownups in School. — A major study of 
adult education was released in October by 
NEA. Findings: adult education is growing, 
especially in smaller communities; enroll- 
ment during the past four years increased 
51 per cent to a total of 4,750,000; partici- 
pation in civic and public affairs quadrupled 
since 1947, 

Not Needed. — The California State 
Supreme Court has outlawed the loyalty 
oath which had been required by the Uni- 
versity of California. The Court held that 
the State may require oaths of all employees, 
but that for the University to impose a 
special oath was illegal. 


Bibles for Korea, — Arrangements have 
been made for the American Bible Society 
to send 160,000 copies of a Korean illus- 
trated Gospel of Luke to Korea. The books 
will be turned over to the Korean Bible So- 
ciety in Pusan for distribution to Korean 
schools and Sunday schools. These Gospels 
have been produced in the new spelling 
(Han Kuhl), a simplified form of the lan- 
guage more easily understood by the man in 
the street and used by the Government in 
the schools. The Bible Society’s plans call 
for an additional shipment of 175,000 copies 
of this Christian textbook for the Koreans. 

Visitors’ Workshop Proceedings. — This 
38-page brochure is the result of delibera- 
tions which for days occupied a group of 
church workers at our Concordia Teachers 
College, Seward, Nebr. The chapter en- 
titled “The Visitor and the Teacher” may 
prove of special interest to the teachers. 
A limited number of copies are still available 
at seventy-five cents per copy, from Con- 
cordia Bookstore, Seward, Nebr. 


Most Raspgsis COME FROM LOWER INcoME Groups, — A survey of Jewish 
rabbinnical schools conducted by the New York Post reveals that very few of 
their students come from the upper economic brackets; most of them come from 
the lower middle class and a few from the so-called “proletariat.” Almost all 
of the schools reported a heavy upsurge in enrollment over the past few years. 
In 1946 there were 1,700 rabbis in the United States, around 850 of them in 
Orthodox branches, and the rest divided fairly evenly between Reformed and 
Conservative congregations. Starting salaries for graduates of Reformed 
schools are around $6,500 plus pensions. For graduates of Conservative schools 
the scale is slightly lower; for Orthodox graduates, starting salaries range from 
$4,500 to $7,000. — The Christian Century, October 15, 1952. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endomenent) 
Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 
The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Siegbert W. Becker, John F. Choitz, Edgar G. Krenzke, Theo. Kuehnert, 
Paul T. Luebke, Morella Mensing, Morton Schroeder. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


HAPPINESS CAN BE YOURS. By Wm. A. Kramer. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1952. 118 pages. $1.25. 


Without doubt, lack of personal happiness and contentment is the basic cause of much 
of the misfortune so obvious in human society. Think of the uncertainty and worry which, 
especially in our day, is spreading like a blanket over young and old. True, some try to 
meet the anxiety of our time by carefree living and by indulging in pleasures which serve 
them as momentary opiates. But true happiness, which eases the conscience and fills the 
heart with courage to face the problems of life, is unfortunately not enjoyed by the majority. 

This book presents in nine brief chapters an excellent discussion of basic considerations 
for the thoughtful reader. It is largely based on the author’s personal experiences and ob- 
servations, which are interpreted and evaluated in the light of Scripture and a sound psy- 
chology of human relations. The little volume is written to appeal to young and old, re- 
gardless of occupation or social status. Workers in the Church will find it profitable to read, 
since lack of happiness is at times obviously the obstacle to success in their Kingdom-build- 
ing work. Here the two chapters entitled “How to Find Happiness in Your Work” and “How 
to Find Happiness in Troubles and Sorrows” are particularly pertinent. 

The author is to be highly commended upon the production of this inspiring ae fea 


ing volume, which deserves to be widely read. 


COMMENTARY ON ST.PAUL’S LETTER TO THE EPHESIANS. By G. Stoeckhardt. 
Translated by Martin S. Sommer. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1952. 
271 pages. $4.50. 


Concordia Publishing House is to be commended for its efforts over the past few years 
to make the old standard works of theology, which were written by the fathers of the 
Missouri Synod, available to the present generation. We hope that this is only the first 
publication in a series which will bring all of Stoeckhardt to us in English. 

Stoeckhardt was a master of exegesis, undoubtedly the greatest Bible interpreter pro- 
duced so far within our circles. His books certainly ought to be on the shelf of every 
pastor. Also our teachers and laymen might use this book with great profit, but we would 
suggest that if any of the other works of Stoeckhardt are published in English, the Greek 
phrases might either be done into English and the Greek words dropped from the text 
entirely or put into footnotes, or else the Greek words might be followed immediately by 
a translation into English, which is done in this book in some cases, but not consistently. 
While this fault will make it more difficult to read the book for those who do not read 
Greek, yet, generally speaking, there are long sections where little difficulty will be en- 
countered in following the trend of thought. 

The special treatises on conversion and election (pp. 84—99 and 130—141) might be 
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studied with great profit by both pastors and teachers and alone are worth much of the 
price of the book. 

We have our doubts about the exactness of the translation in some cases. For example, 
Habitus might well be rendered more exactly by some other phrase than “habitual behavior” 
(p. 183). So, too, Neuschoepfung might better be reproduced by “neo-creation” or “re-crea- 
tion” than by “a new creation” (p. 135). But by and large the translating has been well 
done. S. W.B. 

: EDUCATION 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR MODERN EDUCATION. By James L. Mursell. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Co., Inc., 1952. X and 610 pages. $3.90. 

This is a good textbook in the field of educational psychology. Mr. Mursell set out to 
write a book not loaded with technicalities for teachers and students. He omitted proper 
names, extensive statistical tabulations, and accounts of experimental procedure. All of these 
things are important for the student of education, but they tend to confuse the people who 
are only looking for an intelligent point of view brought into practical application upon their 
work. And so the author has not tried to defend any special or partisan psychological view- 
point. He has presented here a common ground of present psychological thought as it 
applies to education. His purpose is to present the true nature of human education and 
how this has bearing upon what ought to be done in the classroom and the school. 

The main thesis of this book is that “education is the shaping of personality” (p.3). To 
outline and develop this shaping, the author discusses motivation, learning, transfer of 
training, mental growth and the growth plan, general intelligence, specialized abilities, 
subject matter and personality, teaching and evaluation in relation to personality. He covers 
these subjects in sixteen chapters. The book also contains a bibliography of 758 items and a 
comprehensive index. 

This book is presently being used as a textbook at Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Ill. J. C. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION. Edited by Clyde 
M. Campbell. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. 325 pages. $3.00. 


The editor describes his threefold purpose in these words: “first, to help administrators 
and prospective administrators see the significant role that education plays in the furtherance 
of desirable human relationships; second, to give added meanings and new interpretations 
to the concept of educational leadership in a free society; third; to describe possible ways 
of putting educational programs into action in public-school settings.” To achieve these 
ends the editor has brought together thirteen chapters by various writers in the fields of 
education, psychology, sociology, and anthropology. Part one, “Educational Leadership in 
a Free Society,” discusses basic principles underlying democratic administration. Chapters 
included in Part Two, entitled “Applications of Democratic Educational Leadership” and 
written by public-school administrators, deal with actual situations which exemplify the 
carrying out of these principles. The final section, “The Future of Democratic Administra- 
tion,” is an attempt to point out probable future trends. 

While the book has been written from the standpoint of public-school administration, 
which differs markedly from Lutheran school administration, there is nevertheless much 
which will be of value to Lutheran educators. Pau T. LuEBKE 


THE CAMP COUNSELOR. By Reuel A. Benson, M.D., and Jacob A. Goldberg, Ph. D. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1951. 3837 pp. $4.50. 

This book is what the title implies. Other sources and helps serve to guide us into wise 
and safe paths of procedure in the business of good camping. This volume, however, 
contains an extensive wealth of up-to-date facts, figures, counsel, and directions, plus 
methods and patterns for determining and obtaining a right and wise choice of camp 
counselor. 
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Prospective counselors, counselors in training, and others who work in the field will find 
in this text a rich source of guidance in the art of counseling. It offers authentic advice 
and information so that the reader will gain a fuller insight into the camper’s physical, 
mental, and emotional needs. Thus the book serves to answer the counselor’s as well as the 
camper’s personal problems and questions which arise in the camp situation. 

The classroom aids included in each chapter suggest things to do, offer questions and 
answers, and suggest reading lists which lead the reader into the larger field of literature 
on camping and camp counseling. 

Easy reading, concise, to the point, not omitting essentials, this volume is a camp 
worker's guide, a camp manager’s ready-reference, a counselor’s counselor, a most desirable 
addition to the library of those who operate in this field. Epcar G, KRENZKE 


DRAMA-GRAPHS. Activity Material for the Individual Child or for the Class. Norwalk, 
Conn.; C. R. Gibson and Co. 55 cents per package. 


The Drama-Graph, though made up of minature scenes, is closely related to the suede- 
graph or flannelgraph, with which almost every teacher is familiar. 

Since the Drama-Graph is made on a smaller scale and stresses small details, it may be 
of interest to older boys and girls who enjoy construction work with paper, crayons, and 
scissors. 

The set comprises four packages, each of which contains three stories for a unit of study. 
The four large units are — 

Jesus Our Friend 

Stories That Jesus Told 

Moses, the Leader of God’s Children 
David, Boy of Faith 


Each package presents outline sketches of Biblical characters to be colored and cut out. 
Also suede and velour material to be used for backings and scenery and a small cardboard 
easel are included in each package. MorELtLA MENSING 


EASY BOOKS 
By Morton Schroeder 


Adams, Pauline. FARM FRIENDS AND THE UGLY DUCKLING. Ill. by Pauline Adams 
and Phoebe Erickson, Chicago: Children’s Press. 1951. Unpaged. $1.00. 


This large (13 in. by 9% in.) but inexpensive picture book contains two stories for very 
small children: The first is a very simple, rhymed account of familiar animal friends going to 
the Animal Fair. The second is an adaptation of Hans Christian Andersen’s “Ugly Duckling.” 

The illustrations will, I’m sure, please little listeners in the preschool group. They are 
gay, colorful, and so very lifelike. 


Ets, Marie Hall. MR. T. W. ANTHONY WOO, Ill. by the author. New York: Viking. 
1951. 56 pp. $2.00. 


The cobbler of Shooshko was a simple man, and his wants were few: a little shop, a 
little business, and some animal friends. He had a little of each, but mostest of the last; 
with him lived Meola the cat, Rodigo the dog, and the little mouse with the imposing name. 
The cobbler’s interfering sister set out to trap Mr. Woo, but the three erstwhile animal 
enemies combined forces to send Miss Dora packing. 

Mr. T. W. Anthony Woo is a rare book that combines the narrative magic of folklore 
with pleasingly appropriate pictures and quality bookmaking. 

The fact that little children readily pick up slang and inelegant language makes the use 
of “holy saints” and “goodness gracious” inadvisable. ¥ 
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ANIMALS 


Cavanna, Betty, ed. PICK OF THE LITTER. Philadelphia: Westminster. 1952. 222 
pages. $2.50. 

Pick of the Litter is a collection of fourteen short stories about dogs and their two- 
footed friends. The choice of stories is good on the whole, and children will find much to 
their liking in this book. All kinds of dogs are characterized, and their actions in widely 
varying situations are told in individualistic, appropriate styles. 

Among the finest dog stories children will ever be privileged to read are: “Verdun Belle,” 
“Choice of the Litter,” and “The Red Dog.” Though dissimilar in plot, they carry out the 
central theme of mutual trust between man and dog. 

“Brag Dog” is decidedly an error in judgment, for its many curses (pp. 106, 107, 114, 
115, etc.) are not for young readers. Some slanginess in other stories also detracts from the 
over-all worth of the book, and Boy Scouts are referred to on pages 28 and 126. 


Gates, Doris, LITTLE VIC. Ill. by Kate Seredy. New York: Viking. 1951. 160 pages. $2.50. 

To overwork an adjective is to reduce it to picayunish nothingness. “Sensitive” and 
“appealing” are cases in point, for they are favorites with critics. And yet they must be used 
when evaluating Doris Gates’ work, for none other will do so well. 

Little Vic, the story of a horse whose line included far-famed Mano’ War, is sensitive 
and appealing. Based on the theme of love between horse and boy, it tells the story of the 
struggle “Pony” Rivers made to see his horse live up to the blood that coursed his veins. 
Nor was this easy, for challenges that would have quailed a man had to be overcome in the 
trek from Kentucky to California. 

Kate Seredy’s pictures are near perfect in portraying the heel-kicking frivolity of a colt, 
the dejection of a defeated racer, and the proud stance of horse and rider who at long last 
won in the last stretch. 

The interlude of professional gamblers and race-track touts (pp. 46-82) is quickly passed 
over for the more refreshing atmosphere of life on an Arizona ranch. 


Pistorius, Anna. WHAT DOG IS IT? Ill. by the author. Chicago: Wilcox & Follett. 
1951. 25 pages. $1.50. 

Alike in all respects to the other “What Is It?” books 1 by this gifted author-illustrator, 
What Dog Is It? will be of particular interest to the youngster who is looking for a pet. 
Those whose interest is not so immediate will also find the book useful, for no less than 49 
different breeds are described in full-color pictures and simple language. The interest- 
arousing questions remain an outstanding characteristic of these books. 

The theory of evolution is present in the opening paragraph (p. 2), and the use of the 
word “developed” (p. 17) is suspect. 
1See Lutheran Education, November, 1949, p. 111. 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“DOCTRINE OF INTEREST.” By James Binney. Education, October, 1952. Pages 126-130. 

The writer discusses the doctrine of interest from a twofold point of view, what happens 
to this doctrine when it is applied, and what effect it may have on the teacher who applies it. 

Interest provides purposeful activity for the pupil, and its emphasis in educational pro- 
cedure has resulted in better textbooks, changes in curriculum, and the training of better 
teachers. When applying the doctrine of interest, however, it should be realized that there 
is the danger of not distinguishing between worth-while interests and those which are not 
only worthless, but actually dangerous if permitted to control a pupil’s personality de- 
velopment. Hence native interest often needs to be guided, and desirable interest fre- 
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quently has to be developed. It is not enough for the teacher merely to stimulate pupils’ 
interests and then in Mark Anthony fashion let them take what course they choose. 

Secondly, the application of the doctrine of interest may have undesirable effects on the 
teacher. Hence a teacher should realize that not all of the pupils can be equally interested 
in a subject, and in some pupils it is impossible to arouse even a trace of the desired en- 
thusiasm. This is a natural phenomenon. Not only pupils but also parents, teachers, and 
school administrators are not equally interested in cultivating desirable traits of culture. 
Teachers, therefore, should not become frustrated and worried when their application of 
the doctrine of interest does not bring the expected result. 

The doctrine of interest is of vital importance to teachers, and its correct application is 
essential for effective teaching. It may be rightly used, and it may be distorted, but fortu- 
nately it need not be distorted. 


“ARTS AND CRAFTS IN AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL.” By Sister M. Lauriana, 
C. S. S. F., The Catholic School Journal, November, 1952. Pages 279-280. 

This brief but stimulating article describes work in arts and crafts done at the Hedwig 
Industrial School in Chicago. The listing of materials supplied by the pupils as well as the 
wide range of projects to be constructed is highly stimulating. One is amazed at the 
possibilities of securing without cost a large supply of usable material furnished by the 
pupils and having pupils construct a variety of projects. Here is an area where children 
on all elementary grade levels may be given opportunity for self-expression, initiative, and 
creative activity. Teachers looking for suggestions will find this article a rich source. 


“HOW DO YOU GRADE?” By Philip Marsh. Ohio Schools, September, 1952, pages 262, 
268; and abstracted in the Education Digest, November, 1952. 

Fairness in grading pupils is the concern of every conscientious teacher. However, 
teacher judgment is as diversified as teacher personalities are different. 

Some teachers stress objective examinations, while others favor the essay test. When 
the latter is used, the evaluation of the answers presents a problem. Again, some teachers 
emphasize factual knowledge, while others consider interpretation of facts the more im- 
portant. 

Whatever the teacher’s method of grading pupil performances may be, how does he sum 
up the grades at the end of the quarter or the semester? That is an important question. It 
was, and perhaps still is, quite customary to average all of the pupil’s grades. Accordingly, 
the pupil who begins his work on a D level and finishes with grade B is graded C, which 
represents his average. 

The writer disapproves of such averaging of grades. He maintains that end-achievement 
should determine the final grade. In the case cited above, the pupil began on a D level and 
moved steadily upward to a B level. Awarding him the grade of B is the better and fairer 
evaluation in the writer’s opinion. He considers the “average” system antiquated and unfair 
because it gives “as much value to the early bungles as to the later, more intelligent efforts.” 

T. K. 
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